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RESIDENT HARDING'S own survey of his first year 

as President leads him to feel quite content with hi: 
achievements although he bemoans the fact that the drudg- 
ery of his twelve months in the most powerful of offices 
makes him feel as if it had been twenty years instead of 
one. The great thing, he thinks, is the return to normalcy 
in the administration of our government and so far as that 
means a return to constitutional forms of government and 
lawfulness instead of lawlessness in the administration at 
Washington he is more than entitled to the credit that he 
claims, though we are still not without witnessing constant 
violations of the Constitution by the Executive, as in the 
matter of Haiti and Santo Domingo. But it cannot be said 
that in other directions the record of Mr. Harding’s first 
year really connotes statesmanlike achievement, and when 
we say this we do not overlook the praise he has earn 
and the measure of it which his initiative has meri 
in the matter of the Washington Conference. But when it 
comes to statesmanlike dealing with our domestic prob- 
lems he has made no headway in the twelve months which 
is worthy of note, and the economic situation of the coun- 
try is worse in numerous ways. We are still menaced by 
more tariff grafting, by the ship-subsidy grab, and the 
soldier bonus, and we are without a constructive program 
for sane reconstruction. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15, 1922 
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on ‘ARE’S advent seems to have been taken as a sig- 
nal for swashbuckling all Europe. Italian 
Fascisti have again seized Fiume; Polish adventurers still 
hold Vilna, and the Polish Government which hesitated to 
announce annexation of Vilna has fallen. The British die- 
hards are rattling their swords again and shaking rather 
impotent fists at that prince of compromisers, David Lloyd- 
In Ireland the extremest military Republicans are 
on the warpath again. The Genoa Conference looks like a 
faded shadow of the bright picture Lloyd-George painted. 
All of which proves, not that Europe is headed for imme- 
diate perdition, but that one conference no more makes 


across 


George. 


peace chan one swallow makes a summer. 


EVERAL judges have been making uncomplimentary 

remarks about juries. After an acquittal in New York 
City the presiding judge publicly denounced the finding as a 
“disgraceful verdict” and ordered the names of the jurymen 
removed from the official list. It is a pity that one of the 
jurymen did not rise in court, denounce the judge’s words 
as a “disgraceful opinion,” and remind him that he had no 
more right to browbeat them for their finding on the facts 
than they would have had to criticize his rulings on law. 
Furthermore, somebody ought to tell our magistrates—if 
they have not yet glimpsed the fact—that there is a hundred 
times more dissatisfaction with our judge-system than with 
our jury-system. Taking the jury-system by and large, it 
is one of the conspicuous and continuing successes of a gov- 
ernmental fabric much of the rest of which has long been 
an anachronism. One suggestion in regard to juries from 
a New York judge, however, is worth repeating. Judge 
Alfred J. Talley is right when he says that too many of our 
most intelligent citizens are exempted from jury duty, thus 
lowering the caliber of the panels selected. He suggests 
that there be no exemptions by classes—that no one be ex- 
cused but for personal reasons deemed sufficient by the judge. 





«@ \ REAT BRITAIN Terminates Rule in Egypt—Lloyd 

MN George Announces Decision for Abandonment of the 
Protectorate—Premier Says New Offer Will Permit Coun- 
try to Set Up Own Institutions’—so run the headlines on 
Lloyd George’s latest proposition for an Egyptian settle- 
ment. Reading further, however, we learn that “four ques- 
tions are absolutely reserved to the discretion of the British 
Government: (1) Security of the communications of the 
British Empire in Egypt; (2) defense of Egypt against all 
foreign aggression or interference, direct or indirect; (3) 
protection of the foreign interests of Egypt and protection 
of minorities; (4) until an agreement satisfactory to our 
selves |England| and to the Egyptian Government has 
been concluded the status quo will remain intact.” These 
reservations are, of course, almost precisely the reserva- 
tions that Zaghlul and Adly refused, and destroy the heart 
of any nominal independence England might grant. What 
they, taken together with the American headlines, really 
prove, is that the British are abler propagandists than we. 
They make America believe that the Same Old Stuff is the 
New Freedom. President Harding might learn from them; 
the next time he sends a general back to Haiti he might 
announce it thus: President Harding Gives Haitians Full 
Freedom—Sends General Russell to Island with Entire Con- 
trol of Civil and Military Affairs—Haitians Free to Select 
Flowers for Flower-beds, Pictures for Homes, and Hats 
Worn on Streets—Islanders Acclaim American Generosity. 


bes IGH Commissioner with the rank of Ambassador 

Extraordinary.” This title was conferred by the 
President on Brigadier General John H. Russell, who has 
left for Haiti where he is to have “plenary authority over 
all the affairs of the country, both civil and military ... 
and of the United States Legation . as well as the native 
appointees, and including the collector of customs, finan- 
cial adviser, sanitary and public health officers.” As the 
appointment is without precedent in American history, both 
in the creation of the office of High Commissioner over a 
technically still free and independent nation and in the 
failure to send the appointment to the Senate for confirma- 
tion, a resolution of inquiry was introduced by Senator 
Walsh of Montana. In reply President Harding sent a copy 
of Ambassador Russell’s commission, adding “that it would 
not be compatible with the public interest” to make public 
his instructions. Among them, The Nation has good reason 
to believe, are orders to put through the loan which the 
State Department and the bankers are trying to fasten on 
Haiti—which will serve to copper-rivet the Occupation on 
the Haitian people for at least forty years—in other words 
in perpetuity. A resolution challenging the constitutionality 
of General Russell’s appointment was introduced by Senator 
King following the receipt of President Harding’s response, 
and was referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


O one who has followed the Haitian mess with its alter- 

nations of force and fraud one violation of the Con- 
stitution more or less is not astonishing. Of General Rus- 
sell’s personal disqualifications for any Haitian post The 
Nation has already spoken. President Harding, of course, 
swamped with other duties, has no first-hand information 
on Haitian and Dominican affairs. Before long, however, 
we hope that he may be so informed and reminded of his 
specific campaign pledges. On August 28, 1920, speaking 
from the front porch at Marion, he said: 

So many things have been done by the present expiring Ad- 

ministration that no power on earth could induce me to do that 
I cannot even recount them. I may remark casually, however, 
that if I should be, as I fully expect to be, elected President of 
this just and honorable Republic, I will not empower an Assis- 
tant Secretary of Navy to draft a constitution for helpless 
neighbors in the West Indies and jam it down their throats at 
the point of bayonets borne by the United States marines. 
We have a higher service for our gallant marines than that. 
Nor will I misuse the power of the Executive to cover with a 
veil of secrecy repeated acts of unwarranted interference in 
domestic affairs of the little republics of the Western Hemis- 
phere, such as in the last few years have not only made enemies 
of those who should be our friends, but have rightfully dis- 
credited our country as their trusted neighbor. 
General Russell, dictator of Haiti without the consent of 
the Senate, is the officer who jammed down the illegal con- 
stitution at the point of bayonets borne by United States 
marines. And when the Senate asks for light on another act 
of unwarranted interference in that little republic, the 
Executive covers this act “with a veil of secrecy.” 


RESIDENT HARDING’S refusal to act seems to leave 

nothing for it but a Congressional investigation of the 
charges made on the floor of the House against E. Mont 
Reily, Governor of Porto Rico. There is no doubt that Gov- 
ernor Reily has acted contrary to the wishes of the majority 
in the Porto Rican Senate or that he has brought about a 
deadlock which has practically stopped the wheels of gov- 
ernment on the island. He has also succeeded in stirring up 
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anti-American bitterness where none existed before. His op- 
ponents demand at most a “free state” with powers far less 
than those granted Ireland by the English. The rea 
lem that unfortunately too few Porto Ricans or Americans 
have considered is economic. 


] prob- 


Porto Rico, a rich island with 
an equable climate, under the dominion of the planters, can- 
not furnish the workers who raise sugar cane with 
sweeten their coffee. We hope that any investigation under- 
taken will not confine itself strictly to political charyes, but 
will deal with the inexcusable economic tragedy now being 
enacted on the island. 


ugar to 


F a man’s name is Nicolai Mansevitch and special agents 

of the Department of Justice charge him with having 
radical literature in his possession, according to all bureau- 
cratic logic there is only one thing to do and that is to de- 
port him. Defense is superfluous; that deportation would 
separate the victim from his wife and three American-born 
children and exile him—a Russian—to what is now a Polish 
city is irrelevant. So reasoned the representatives of the 
Department of Labor in Detroit. And then something hap- 
pened. The Detroit News and four “respectable” attorneys 
took up the case with the result that it is now under review at 
Washington. The attorneys have said the sort of things 
which unpopular believers in justice even for Russians 
have been saying about similar proceedings for a long 
time. The deportation decree, the attorneys allege, could 
stand in no court of record. The immigration inspectors even 
forbade cross-examination of the agents who accused Man- 
sevitch on the ground that it threatened “to embarrass the 
Government” by revealing the identity of some of its agents. 
Here is evidence of a revival of American opposition to 
star-chamber justice which does credit to Detroit. 


WICE expelled by the New York Legislature for the 

crime of Socialism, August Claessens has recently been 
seated by that body in place of the Democrat who was 
elected on the face of the returns in the 1921 elections. 
Mr. Claessens charged fraud and demanded an investiga- 
tion. The judiciary committee, to whom the matter was 
referred, acted with commendable promptness, and reported 
that an honest count showed a victory for Claessens by 
a plurality of more than 400. The legislature adopted the 
report and sidetracked a motion to expel Claessens. The 
result is gratifying as evidence of New York State’s recov- 
ery from the anti-red hysteria. It shows also that there 
are limits to vote-stealing which even New York politicians 
will in normal times respect. There is still a long way to 
go before Socialists or any other minority group will be 
assured a fair chance at the New York polls by the biparti- 
san ring in control of elections. In several districts the 
Socialists get credited not with the number of votes cast 
for them but only with those that the election officials are 
afraid not to count. The use of voting machines in New 
York City—which this legislature may authorize—will re- 
duce the element of fraud if not of intimidation. The op- 
position of Tammany members of the legislature to their 
use is an argument for them. 


HE French Government is at last keeping its promise 
to reduce the period of compulsory military service 
from two years to one and a half. This would bring the 
army to about 435,000 white Frenchmen, with 115,000 North 


Africans and as many Negro troops. This army is widely 


scattered: France maintains 85,000 men in Morocco, 65,000 
in Alyveria, Tunis, and Cochin-China, 7,000 at Constantinople, 
50,000 in Syria, 8,000 in the Saar Basin (where, a rdit 
to the Treaty of Versailles, “only a al yendarmerie f 
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EEP, tamers and traders of horses! The : 

upon your track. Fiats and verdict larke the 
sky. Caveat emptor is fallen. Justice Cropsey in Brooklyn 
has awarded to the purchaser of Playfellow, brother of M 


o’ War, the $100,000 purchase price recently given for } 
all because Playfellow was a ‘“‘wind-sucker.” The learned 
justice, indeed, draws distinction 
need not tell all he knows about the creature; yet what he 
actually tells must be the truth. David Harum would po 
sibly have been within this law when he said that |} 
corrigibly balky horse would stand without hitching. Yet 
what avenues of interference with an ancient occupation the 
verdict opens up. 
his horse’s oats, can speak with the old certainty abe 
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Who now, having mixed gunpowder 


horse’s fiery nature? Who now, having temporaril moth- 
ered his horse’s heaves, can hint that the beast is und in 


wind and limb? What now about equine teeth manhandled 
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if courts discourage it? Blue and bluer grow our laws and 
lives. Before we know it some oppressive statute will de- 
mand that poker be played with peas, that banks be robbed 
only of counterfeit money, and men be murdered with none 
but blank cartridges. 
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The Ship-Subsidy Grab 


GRAB pure and simple; another raid upon the Treas- 
A ury; the creation of another privileged class in Amer- 
ica—this is what President Harding calls for in his subsidy 
message, as misleading in its reasoning as fallacious in its 
economics. It asks Congress to decide, in the worst depres- 
sion in the history of shipping, that Americans cannot com- 
pete profitably with other nations on the high seas and that, 
therefore, the Government must go into partnership with 
them to the extent of guaranteeing them against loss and 
insuring them a profit up to 10 per cent. The President 
holds it to be so vital, for various reasons, that our flag 
should be on the seas that he would have Congress pledge 
the sum of $32,000,000 annually to keep in service ships 
for which there is no economic justification. To bring this 
about, the President, having abandoned the originally sug- 
gested plan of special subsidies for special voyages, not orly 
asks for a direct subsidy of about $30,000,000 a year, but 
also for the payment of $3,000,000 a year to officers and 
crews as annual compensation for enrolment in the Naval 
Reserve, and for an authorization allowing shippers to 
deduct from the amount of their income tax 5 per cent of 
the freight moneys paid by them to American ships; 
allowing a higher depreciation charge on vessels in connec- 
tion with the income tax and various other special legisla- 
tive favors, including the discontinuance of the army and 
navy transport services. Worst of all is the proposal that 
at least 50 per cent of the immigrants from maritime coun- 
tries and all from non-maritime countries must come in 
American vessels—a proposal certain to react upon the 
United States and to lead to serious retaliations by the na- 
tions affected. 

Now The Nation yields to no one in the ardor of its desire 
to see the American flag in all the ports of the world, but if 
this is the only way that it can be achieved it would greatly 
prefer a return to ante-bellum conditions. Opposed as it 
has been to government ownership and operation of ships, 
it would far rather see that policy adopted than the one Mr. 
Harding For a subsidy is never anything else 
than a premium upon incompetency and inefficiency, and a 
source of corruption—one of the worst scandals in our his- 
tory is the story of the Pacific Mail Steamship frauds in 
the seventies. It means the partial endowment of a busi- 
ness which, if Mr. Harding speaks truly, cannot stand upon 
its own feet. For that endowment the tax-payers will 
receive nothing but the satisfaction which may come from 
knowing that their flag flies on many vessels. Economic 
advantage there will be none; not even the most rabid 
defender of the subsidy will seriously contend that the 
’s export or import trade is affected, or ever has been 
affected, by the flag that flies over the bottoms in which 
goods come and go. Looking at the problem from the point 
of view of all the world, it is to its advantage that the trade 
of all countries be carried on in the most efficient and eco- 
nomical method possible by those able to handle it cheapest. 
The only sound reason for urging that there be American 
ships under our flag is, therefore, that their manning offers 
an outlet for American manhood and American enterprise 
and that Americans are as capable today of obtaining with- 
out government aid their fair share of the world’s traffic 
as they were from 1840 to 1860 when our ships were among 


pr poses. 


country 


the leaders on the Seven Seas. 


Indeed, The Nation believes so profoundly in the latent 
skill and energy of Americans, and has such an abiding 
faith in their adaptability and enterprise that it declines 
to believe that they are neither as able nor as efficient as 
the Germans, or the Norwegians, or the British. Despite 
what has been said to the contrary, the Germans built up 
their great fleets without important aid from their gov- 
ernment; the oft-repeated story that they were aided by 
preferential railroad rates has only the flimsiest basis. 
Without any government aid today they are reviving their 
shipping with astonishing speed and vigor, helped, it is true, 
by the low stand of the mark, but correspondingly handi- 
capped by the high cost of everything they have to import, 
whether for ship-building or general business. The Brit- 
ish built up their vast fleet with slight government mail 
payments; their chief asset is the extraordinary technical 
skill and knowledge acquired by centuries of seafaring and 
the same is largely true of the Norwegians. Hence we 
resent the Harding proposals as stamping our countrymen 
at once as inferior to almost every other maritime nation, 
as men who can only conquer the seas with the aid of gov- 
ernment pap. We are well aware, of course, of every argu- 
ment advanced against our position—notably those based 
upon the low wages paid to Japanese and German and Nor- 
wegian sailors. Every one of them would have been as 
valid in 1850 when our ships were more than holding their 
own by superior speed and by the greater cleverness and 
business ability of captains and supercargoes. 

Yankee wits went to the front then. If Mr. Harding’s 
plan is adopted by Congress there will be nothing whatever 
to induce the Yankee shipowner and captain to use their 
brains; year in, year out they will operate their vessels 
with the deadening consciousness that however much money 
they may lose the government assures them a profit. How 
long would any similar proposal in regard to our railroads 
last if Mr. Harding were to advance it? No; if putting the 
Treasury into partnership with the shipowners is the only 
way out, let us dispense with the ships we now have and 
let us begin to start again on a sound economic basis 
with all proper encouragement to skill, thrift, and initiative. 

We admit, of course, that the present situation is unique 
in that the country is facing a terrible loss in the handling 
or disposal of its ships. But the creation of a great fleet 
all at once was a war measure and did not proceed gradually 
with due regard to economic or trade needs; it was like 
gridironing a new State with railroads in every direction 
and then throwing the State open to settlement and ex- 
pecting the roads to be fully used. The fact that the war 
compelled this costly creation of a fleet with staggering 
losses is no reason whatever why we should embark upon a 
further policy which is economically indefensible—especially 
as the almost unbelievable waste and extravagance if not 
corruption of the management of the fleet until its present 
directors took hold is the clearest kind of warning of what 
we may expect if politics, business, and government strike 
hands in the shipping trade. The only defensible argu- 
ment the President has is the necessity of a fleet as a 
reserve in case of war, but with what grace does that come 
from the man who has been urging naval disarmament and 
who so solemnly declared at Arlington that war must never 
come again? 
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Judges vs. Arbitrators 


HEN Kenesaw Mountain Landis, fortunately 

no longer, took time between jobs as Federal judge 
and as baseball pooh-bah to settle the Chicago building 
trades controversy he was hailed as a Daniel come to judg- 
ment. But his decision angered labor and has required a 
lot of enforcing from citizens’ committees and others. Be- 
sides reducing wages and eliminating certain 
practices he reintroduced elaborate wage classifications of 
skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled workers which are not 
in line with a sound labor policy. More recently, when 
Judge Martin T. Manton of New York, acting as arbitrator, 
decided a long-standing dispute between newspaper pub- 
lishers and pressmen, a strike was narrowly averted by 
pleas to the honor of the workers who were already pledged 
to accept the arbitrator’s decision. The union will make 
every effort to reopen the question. In both these cases, as 
in many others, the trouble, we believe, lies deeper than the 
unreasonableness so often alleged against labor or the in- 
herent difficulties of the situation. Arbitration has won 
sullen acquiescence rather than consent from the men be- 
cause the arbitrators have conceived themselves as judges 
applying a priori principles evolved from their own inner 
consciousness or from their legal training rather than from 
a study of the situation. Here, for instance, is Judge Man- 
ton’s wisdom on employers and employees: 


judge 


wasteful 


A clear statement defining an employer and employee is use- 

ful. An “employer” is one who uses or engages the services of 
another for pay. The employer is deemed to have superior 
choice, control, and direction of an employee and the employee 
represents his will, not merely in the ultimate result of the 
work, but in the details. The “employee” is one who engages 
in the performance of the proper duties assigned to him by his 
employer and contracts to do so for pay. He labors for the 
pleasure or interest of another. His duties should be defined 
and directed by his employer. The purpose and thought should 
be to increase the quantity and quality of work and add pro- 
ductivity inuring to the general wealth of mankind. 
Acting on this principle the judge has with one stroke 
swept away customs and practices which have been estab- 
lished in newspaper pressrooms for twenty-five or thirty 
years. Although it makes no direct reduction in wage 
scales the union claims that the decision means a 35-pey- 
cent cut in annual earnings of its members and, for 500 
men, the loss of their jobs. Judge Manton has decided that 
the publisher has the sole right to determine the numbér of 
men on the presses. This had previously been dpgt@rmined 
by unreasonable orders of the union. Judge Manton has de- 
creed eight instead of six hours for night work. He has 
further ordered a cut in over-time wages, and the elimina- 
tion of any control by the union over the transfer of men 
from one press to another and over press-room foremen. 

In a word, Judge Manton has now restored the former 
relationship between the publisher and the pressroom force. 
Hitherto the workers, through their union, have had some 
share in the management of the plant. We are free to con- 
fess that the union’s part in shop control was not always 
exercised in the best interest of the industry as a whole. 
But the essential point is that a certain amount of joint 
control over the pressroom had been worked out in the 
long period of dealings between the publishers and the 
union, and that Judge Manton, an outsider in the newspaper 
world, put an end to this control. 


It would be natura] to suppose that a man in such a posi- 


tion would not have the temerity to effect sweeping and 


drastic chanyes in @ deli ite and con I licated n achine with- 
out exnaustive study of the conditions of the industry. But, 
apparently, such is far from the fact. He has simply ap 
plied the preconceived opinion we have already quoted. Judge 
Manton as arbitrator acted like Judge Manton as judge. 
He was concerned primarily with the question of the guilt 
of the parties rather than with the rt of a settlement 
necessary to achieve pea 

He reached his conclusion not by a stu of the stresses 
and strains of the « ry nd hu n f n 
pressroom but the imy 

ciple into the comy lexitie Ol a real tuat Phe re 

are, aS might be expected, devastatiny. It le to 
foretell what the outcome will be. For the p: nt there 
far more unrest and ill-fe rin the pre 

fore the case came up, and the radical oppone 

tration in the labor movement have another argument t 
hand. It is to be doubted whether peace with such complet 
victory for one side is a pract | f 

room. One thing, however, is clear. It is imy e te 
bring law and order into an industry | rving yvuilty at 
several thousand men—no matter how yvuilty the ‘ 
Industrial arbitration is essentially a polit probler nd 


like all political problems nowadays it is rooted in 
and in industrial engineering. If arbitrat 


as a method of settling industrial disputes 1 t 
more statesmen as arbitrator tatesme: 
nomics and the processes of industry and have than a 


purely legalistic point of view 


Youth Is Always Right 


HE keenest intelligence in the British I has re 
cently uttered what is perhaps its keenest obser 
The intelligence is, of course, Bernard Shaw’ Tr 


servation is that if a great teacher of his aye has d 
, ’ ' 
he ought to do he mipt expect, and he should d re, to 


47 ’ ry ry ry 
superfluous, even something 


in time to seem_éutmoded, 
Thinking, Mr. 


a nuisance. Shaw perceives, i 1 this re 


speat like walking: once the habit has been acquired ¢ 

learner has to practice it alone. As he cannot be preciss 
; . , Cc 

the same person his teacher was, he mu go by differs 


paths to different goals. Indeed, the measure of t} 

able teacher of thinking is his power to show his pupils how 
they may reach conclusions he himself never could reach 
After Socrates, Plato; after Plato, Aristotle. It calls, in 
deed, for an almost inhuman degree of magnanimity to re- 
distanced by th 

3 attitude of 4 


joice when we see ourselves 
first set upon their feet; Mr. Shaw’ 
even of eagerness, is a sign of that capacity for elevated 
vision which has lent wings to hi 
truth. 
mind lets him see is only what he has taught his followe: 


words and barbs to hi 


Sut his prompt admission of a thing which h 


and his age, to expect of him. No matter if it does no 
flatter his pride. He does not have that kind of pride by 
the exercise of which a man would rather be president than 
be right. He knows that the life of thought depends not 
upon the fidelity with which it continues in one direction 
but in the vitality with which it stirs successive generations. 

For thinking is part of the human process no less than 


play or work or love or aspiration. Its roots are in the 
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protoplasm and its nourishment comes from living growth. 
To look back over the long and jagged history of opinion 
is to discover that opinions rise and fall but that only the 
making and testing of opinion go on forever; and it is to 
discover that opinion has always prospered most when it 
was most nearly allied with the creative forces of youth. 
Perhaps one should hardly call it opinion at all when those 


who cherish it are following it in full pursuit. Perhaps 
then it is instinct and little more. But the instincts of 
youth are precious as nothing else is precious. Youth, 


viewed broadly, is always right. 

Viewed thus broadly, conservatism is the element of death 
and radicalism is the element of life. The human tribe, 
straggling through the wilderness of the world, perpetuates 
itself by begetting and bearing its young, who, at first pro- 
tected by bosom and counsel, eventually detach themselves 
and move toward the front while their parents gradually 
slip toward the rear and are left behind. The process is 
cruel but it is real; and it is irresistible. What other 
course, after all, is there to take? Who knows where we 
come from or where we are going to? If youth has now 
and then plunged blindly along blind roads, so has age 
wrought incalculable evil by inquisitions and oppressions 
aimed to check the march of mankind in its natural ad- 
vance. Experience grows cynical and lags heavily back, 
scorning the impulse to create. Youth staggers under the 
burden of freeing itself, as if it were not enough to per- 
form the hard tasks and fight the bitter battles which the 
old men of the tribe “wish” upon it. No wonder high 
hearts falter under their fate when they do not rebel; no 
wonder they grow old so soon and take up the immemorial 
complaint; no wonder the youth of any particular generation 
always does so little. It is right but it is in the minority. 

Fortunately years alone are not the final evidence of 
youth or age. Always there are wise men who, like Socrates 
or Goethe in their days, or like Bernard Shaw or Anatole 
France in ours, refuse to grow old as the seasons increase 
upon them. They put forth new leaves, they unfold new 
blossoms, with a continuous rejuvenescence. They are the 
links between young and old. Through their intercession 
youth grows conscious of the meaning of its urges, as it is 
already conscious of its essential rightness. Through their 
interpretation age is reminded of what, left alone, it would 
always forget: the generous intentions and the authentic 
power of youth. They are the true spiritual parents of the 
race. Yet what they do is no more than what all parents 
do who are not jealous of their children. They watch them 
at their wild games with joy that they are so strong. They 
offer advice which, they hope, may save them the experi- 
ence of unnecessary pain and may help them to realize their 
potentialities, but they do not feel too much chagrin when 
the advice is slighted, knowing that wisdom is incom- 
municable and must be learned over again in person by each 
new apprentice to life. Alas that there are so few good or 
wise parents! It is the fault of the bad and the unwise 
if they find youth wilful, heedless, insolent. They have 
fixed their eyes upon individuals who go astray and not 
upon the larger drift in which life is perpetually renewed. 
Is life itself good or bad? There are, it is true, divergent 
answers to the question, but few are better than that of 
E. W. Howe, who says: “We have it, and must make the 
best of it. And as long as we do not blow our brains out, 
we have decided life is worth living.” At least life is best 
where it is most vivid—in the heart and ways of youth. 


In Lieu of the Laureate 


E are distressed to see that the Poet Laureate has 

failed to produce an official ode for the British royal 
wedding. We are so distressed that we hardly know whether 
to rummage through the archives of the Hanoverians for a 
substitute manufactured for some earlier occasion or to 
manufacture a new article ourselves. But let learning and 
poetry both serve us, with the aid of E. K. Broadus’s 
agreeable new study of “The Laureateship” (Oxford). 

Here, for instance, is a part of what the elegant Henry 
James Pye, George III’s laureate, wrote when the Princess 
Charlotta Matilda of England married Prince Frederick 
William of Stuttgart: 

Awhile the frowning Lord of arms 

Shall yield to gentler Pow’rs the plain; 
Lo! Britain greets the milder charms 

Of Cytherea’s reign. 
Mute is the trumpet’s brazen throat, 
And the sweet flute’s melodious note 

Floats on the soft ambrosial gale; 
The sportive Loves and Graces round, 
Beating with jocund step the ground, 

Th’ auspicious nuptials hail! 
The Muses cease to weave the wreath of war, 
But hang their roseate flow’rs on Hymen’s golden car! 

Or if this seems a shade heroic and a little old-fashioned, 
here are certain lines of Tennyson on the marriage of 
Princess Beatrice to Prince Henry of Battenberg: 

The Mother weeps 

At that white funeral of the single life, 

Her maiden daughter’s marriage; and her tears 

Are half of pleasure, half of pain—the child 

Is happy—even in leaving her! 
And yet that seems to us to have a touch of insinuation 
that we should be the last to intend—though Tennyson 
cannot have meant it. Let us turn instead to Thomas 
Warton and his admirable compliments to a king with the 
same name as that of the present husband of England’s 
queen: 

Lo! the fam’d isle, which hails thy chosen sway, 

What fertile fields her temperate suns display! 

Where Property secures the conscious swain, 

And guards, while Plenty gives, the golden grain. . 

These are Britannia’s praises. Feign to trace 

With rapt reflections Freedom’s favorite race! 

But though the generous isle, in arts and arms 

Thus stands supreme, in Nature’s choicest charms; 

Though George and Conquest guard her sea-girt throne 

One happier blessing still she calls her own— 
and that happier blessing was of course the bride. 

We find ourselves coming back to the bride, as one does 
when mortals are married. Here suddenly the homely muse 
of one of our republican poets overtakes us: 

This George and Mary Windsor must have lots of sense as 
well as dust, to let their only daughter marry a man who is 
quite ordinary—a man at least who never had as good a start 
in life as dad, but is a boy of their own town, grew up there and 
there settles down. Well, that is how it ought to be, and if he 
sticks to business he will thrive and prosper till he may stand 
before kings and queens some day. And what if the new couple 
have to work and plan and scrimp and save a few years till they 
make their pile and can put on a better style? If they attempt 
it nothing loth it will be better for them both. Then hail the 
bridegroom and the bride! Let the nuptial knot be tied! What- 
ever others may prefer, her for him and him for her! 
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Our Naval Autocracy in Samoa 


By SAMUEL S&S. RIPLEY 


In the last two years The Nation has shown how Ameri- even the courte of an acknowledgment was vouchsafed. 
can imperialism, with its mailed fist, has invaded the Carih- When I had been reliably informed of the wrongs perpe- 
bean. The story below, with accompanying documentary trated upon the Samoan people I ad 1 them to be patient 
material in the International Relations Section, shows that and asked for a full, fair statement of their grievances, 
the same system has reached out into the Pacific. We pre- which I received with the understanding that they were to 
sent at this time a personal story and opinion. Later we shall be properly compiled and pre ted to t ly lent and 
take up other aspects of the American occupation of Samoa, various interested departments of yovernment, unl the 
including a statement by the Navy Department in defense of Navy Department was al nd ! 
its attitude and administration. tice and iniquity. Having accomplished all | ir 

WAS born on the island of Tutuila, Samoa, where my pt i : matters, 1 ee ted I 
mother and my father, an American citizen, now reside ” a pA persia 
with several members of the immediate family. Both in- f — gi ss 
dividually and collectively we have property interests of seo ae eae 2 si 7 oe a 
some value in the Samoan Islands. I left Samoa as a youth nates eta enece” ; site dei 
in 1904, goiag first to Hawaii and later to California, where wai nes z i pi india 
I have since lived, except for the period of my enlistment meee — ae - lnc 
during the war. Shortly after I returned from overseas, oe aged panes mee U 
ve pate and my ed cide: hu ‘ 


my parents urgently requested me to visit Samoa to help in 
private business. For this purpose my wife and I left San 
Francisco for Samoa in June, 1920, ignorant of any naval 
controversies respecting the conduct of Samoan affairs or 
of any injustices perpetrated upon the Samoans. 

However, shortly after reaching Samoa, we were informed 


take since it applied cop 

blackest spots. No testimony was accepted u r 
to the naval officials involved b 
quiry whatever was made into the grievan 
of the Samoan Government and people. | 


: court announced “There is no evidence of f 
that the Samoan people were enduring many abuses at the # 
. ; ¢ esty,” meaning that the court refused t t 
hands of the naval officers and appointees sent from the : 
i i ; ; ‘ dence to that effect, since for me rea t 
United States. The grievances of the Samoans ranged ; 
: naval auditing board audited the book of the t n 
from personal outrages to serious charges of governmental ‘ . 
A : ; : : Government for only the last two month it of a period 
and financial mismanagement. Contrary to general belief, , t] ; , aye 
— - ‘ P = . ort more lan twenty years In which no pub t 7 
the United States has no proprietary interests in the Samoan ‘ as ns 
been made of the naval handling of Samoan fund J 


Islands. The Samoans are the owners of the soil and have 
always maintained their own government, which has been 
recognized by the United States, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many in various solemn treaties. The governing body un- 
der the Samoan system of government is an assembly of all 
the chiefs, called the Fono, who in so-called American 
Samoa number about 400. The Navy officials sent to Samoa, 
however, have gradually come to assume that they have the 
right to govern the Samoan people autocratically and to 
administer all the civil affairs of the Samoan Government. 


president of this court of inquiry, Captain Waldo F 
U.S.N., was made the new Commandant at 

After the Navy Department had thus showed its attitude 
and the committee of chiefs had advised me that ther 
no amelioration of conditions, I secured the services of 
attorney, Mr. C. S. Hannum, to assist in compiling t! 
grievances of the Samoan people and to presen 
ter to the proper authorities in Washington, both of 


agreeing that it was useless to attempt anything unt 


‘ , i , after a change in Administration. The compiled state 
Shortly after our arrival, the Naval Commandant then sta- f nt es 
. : . ° ment oO rrievance ip. 32 Wa prepared pa 
tioned at Samoa refused to allow the Fono to meet, since oes gh eg aie: 
; : , : > mitted to the committee of chiefs for their sanction and 
each time it convened the chiefs demanded an accounting of ; 
approval, which were heartily given; they also ur ou 


funds collected from the Samoans in taxes, of the customs 
fund of the Samoan Government, and of various Samoan 
public funds. And the Commandant did this, in spite of the 
fact that the Codification of the Rules and Regulations for 
the Government of American Samoa, issued by the naval 
commandants at Samoa, specifically states “That the coun- 
cils consisting of the hereditary chiefs shall retain their own 
form or forms of meeting together,” and that the customs 
of the Samoans shall be preserved. The Fono, not wishing 
open conflict with the Commandant, supported as he was by 
armed force, did dissolve, but not until it had appointed a 
committee with full power to act in all matters for the 
Samoan Government. Finally, in July, the chiefs, feeling tees of Congress. As a result of his efforts the Secretary 
that they had exhausted every hope of relief from the Navy of the Navy, Edwin Denby, wrote in May: “Permit me 
officials then stationed in Samoa, addressed a written peti- assure you that this Department does, indeed, entertain a 
tion to Josephus Daniels, then Secretary of the Navy, and _ sincere and abiding interest in the progress and welfare of 
besought President Wilson for help by radio. But not the Samoan people, and is even now giving their affairs very 


agreed on the selection of Mr. Hannum as their attorn: 
and gave me full power and authority to represent the 
Samoan Government in all matters between it and the 
United States. 

Early in April, 1921, Mr. Hannum accordingly went to 
Washington and presented Samoan matters and e 
piled statement signed by me as the properly constituted 
representative of the Samoan Government, to the President 
the State Department, the Navy Department, the Agricul- 

e Rd ’ of the J) 


tural Department, and the Bureau of Education o 
partment of the Interior, as well as to the proper commi 


4) 
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Accepting this assurance as adequate, 
Mr. Hannum thereupon left Washington, returned to Cali- 
fornia, and report to me, expressing implicit 
confidence in the statements of the Secretary of the Navy 
and calling attention to orders sent to the Commandant at 
Samoa to make a full investigation of all matters in the 
compiled statement and report to the Department fully with 
Mr. Hannum 
also advised me that I should go to Samoa on the next 
steamer not only to attend to private matters but to convey 
his report and the assurances of the Secretary of the Navy 
personally to the patient and long-suffering chiefs and 
I addressed a personal letter of thanks to 
the Secretary of the Navy for his assurances, and advised 
him of my intention to depart for Samoa and of my pur- 
poses in going; I asked that I should not be interfered with 
in pursuing these objects, assuring him that I would not 
interfere with any naval affairs of the Islands. To this the 
Secretary of the Navy replied, stating among other things: 
“This Department does not anticipate that there will be any 
molestation in any manner by government officials,” and 
I therefore sailed 
for Samoa on August 2, 1921, by the steamship Sonoma. 
Before reaching Samoa I was presented with an identifi- 
cation certificate to fill out and advised that to land at Samoa 
I must deposit $100. I complied with the requirements and 
upon arriving at Pago Pago, August 15, a naval officer came 
identification certificate and deposit, and 
left the vessel while I prepared to go ashore. As I started 
down the gangplank this officer informed me that the com- 
mandant, Captain Waldo Evans, desired my presence at 
once and thereupon led me by a round-about way, not by the 
street, to his office. I requested permission to have a wit- 
ness accompany me, but my request was not granted. When 
we reached the office, Captain Evans said: “Mr. Ripley, I 
I knew before you left San Fran- 
cisco that you were coming.” Since the Navy Department 
had been fully informed concerning my intention to sail, 
I had desired and expected the Commandant to be so advised. 
Some time before my arrival Captain Evans had received 
the orders from the Navy Department, previously mentioned, 
to investigate all matters contained in the compiled state- 
nent. But instead of obeying, he had gathered together a 
few selected Samoan chiefs on the 26th and 27th days of 
July. Captain Evans had then presented to this group 
a document compiled by himself and secured the signatures 
of thirty-nine chiefs to it, some by persuasion and some by 
This paper [p. 325] stated that they were the 
chosen representatives of the Samoan Government and well 
satisfied with the methods used by the naval authorities in 
conducting affairs, and requested the President and the 
Secretary of the Navy to disregard the compiled statement. 
This was the only “investigation” carried on by Captain 
Evans in pursuance of his orders from the Navy Depart- 
ment, which apparently has been thoroughly satisfied with 
3ut the 
remaining chiefs of the Islands were so incensed at the ac- 
tion of Captain Evans and the thirty-nine chiefs that with- 
out any outside aid or assistance they compiled a letter on 
August 6 [p. 326], supporting the actions of Mr. Hannum 
and myself and the charges of the compiled statement. This 
was signed by 344 chiefs, each one signing it knowing that 
the commandant could throw him into prison for so doing, 
under his drastic enactment of January 4, 1921 [p. 324]. 


full consideration.” 


made a 


recommendations leading to improvements. 


people of Samoa. 


expressed no objection to my mission. 


aboard, took my 


am sorry to see you here. 


: 
tnreats 


such a searching (?) inquiry into the situation. 


On my arrival at Pago Pago I was, of course, ignorant of 
all these events; but it is now apparent that Captain Evans 
knew that if I were allowed to go freely among the Samoans 
I would discover particulars of the coercion resorted to in 
order to secure signatures to his proclamation of July 27, 
and his further scandalous abuses of the defenseless Samoan 
people. Captain Evans, therefore, relying upon my ignor- 
ance of these developments, stated that the compiled state- 
ment was a mass of lies, to which I answered, “That re- 
mains to be proved.” He continued: “Mr. Hannum, your 
attorney, has never been in Samoa; what does he know of 
conditions here? This whole thing is all lies and your only 
purpose in coming to the Islands is to exploit the natives.” 
To this calumny I said nothing, for with no witness I knew 
it was useless. During all the interview the officer who con- 
ducted me was present and the Commandant’s secretary was 
in the adjoining room with the door open, so seated that I 
could not see what he was doing. Mr. Hannum had written 
a letter of introduction for me to the Commandant, who now 
read that communication and asked, “What is the nature of 
the report you are bringing?” and desired that I deliver it 
to him. 

This I refused todo, but offered to give it to all the 
chiefs, the Fono, in his presence, if he would call them to- 
gether, and told him there was nothing in it which he was 
not at liberty to know. He made no reply but asked, “Whom 
did Mr. Hannum see in Washington?” When I answered he 
said, “I don’t care how many Congressmen and Senators are 
on your side,” and so saying arose and ordered the officer to 
return me to the steamship and to see that I left no com- 
munications ashore and had no intercourse with anyone. I 
then asked Captain Evans if I could not await the return of 
the steamship from Sydney, Australia, with relatives at 
Apia, but he refused. That evening after the steamship was 
well at sea I sent a radio message to my wife via Fiji, advis- 
ing her of the situation. On its receipt Mr. Hannum wrote 
in protest to the Secretary of the Navy, requesting permis- 
sion for me to land and remain in Samoa on the return of 
the steamship from Sydney. Mr. Denby replied by tele- 
graph that he was “convinced that Department should 
not interfere with Governor’s authority and action in this 
case.” He did not assign any reasons. 

In the meantime several chiefs were thrown into jail for 
openly expressing their indignation at my treatment and 
the treachery of the thirty-nine chiefs, and Captain Evans 
and his assistant, Sydney D. Hall, whom he had appointed 
to serve as judge, began a course of still further per- 
secution and usurpation of Samoan rights, by taking away 
from the chiefs who openly refused to submit to such tyr- 
anny the titles inherited and bestowed under the Samoan 
Government. At present these officers are conferring these 
titles upon other Samoans in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. After the long voyage to Sydney and 
return, the steamship reached San Francisco again on Sep- 
tember 20, 1921, and I then found awaiting me the docu- 
ment signed on August 6 by the 344 chiefs. On September 
6 they signed a still stronger letter. 

As soon as possible after my return, Mr. Hannum wrote 
to the Secretary of the Navy and to the President, although 
in the meantime both these officials had sent letters on Oc- 
tober 10 to the thirty-nine Samoan chiefs in answer to the 
proclamation of July 27. Mr. Denby finally acknowledged 
the receipt of Mr. Hannum’s communications both to him- 
self and the President on November 21, stating merely that 
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they were receiving “appropriate consideration.” On De- ernments should be instituted among men except with the 


cember 28 Mr. Hannum and I received the document “To consent of the governed, I ask assistance in obtaining a full, 
Whom it May Concern” [p. 328] signed by a majority of the fair, and impartial investigation of the Samoan situation 
adult men of the Islands, including the 344 chiefs, which up- an investigation not conducted by the Navy Department, 
holds us fully in our efforts. which is involved in the cnaryes, but an inquiry by some 

Of Americans who believe the fundamental principles an- impartial person or comn n who will have authority to 
nounced as the basis for this great nation, that all men “are receive full testimony from the N Department and naval 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights of officers and likewise from the peo} aided by such 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness” and that no gov- counsel as they may require 


Timber Miners or Timber Farmers? 


By EDWARD RICHARDS 


“WN HE American lumberman is a timber miner. He thinks can be grown in Michigan and 
of his forest as a solid mass of raw material which he land milliot f acre 
is working up for sale. He does not think of, and treat of an original area of forest of 822 
accordingly, the forest as a living, growing, crop-producing million are left in virgin stand Over 300 
resource. His way of thinking is a relic of the early days of this cut-over land is unsuitable for far: 
of this country when everyone spoke of the “inexhaustible” producing good t r fe i 
resources of the United States. The result of such thinking less methods of cutting u 
is the reckless exploitation of our forests which is almost pecies allowed to rem 
universally practiced in logging operations. The mature ing, fire, and neglect. Eighty-one 1 
timber is there waiting to be harvested. The most money to the above 500 1 ) 
can be made by going in once, taking everything that can desert of briars, rock 
be handled at a profit, and then getting out and going else- huge area of eighty-one million acrs 
where, allowing the land to revert to the State for taxes. the combined total forest are f | 
It will take a life-time for a new forest to grow. Why fuss many, Belgium, Switzerland, Portugal, Spa 
with such a proposition at all? Clean up and get out. This and is being increased by continued reckle 
has been and largely still is the psychology of the American rate of three million acres pet 
lumberman. Its results as affecting the forests of the coun- lhe people of the | i e 
try may be summed up in two words—forest devastation. of lumber per capita per i! i 
The proper handling of forests on our State and Federal as much as that used he | of | 
lands is now well established in the public mind and is more than we our 
rapidly becoming a fact in the woods. But forestry on pri- shortage of wood becomes acute For let i 
vate lands, especially big economic timber tracts in the far once for all, the United t 
South and far West, has not begun. Forest fire-protection shortage in about twenty-five yea 1} 
has been established in places, but forest fire-protection is because for the past fifty years we h 
not forestry. Fire-protection is necessary but by no means forests and none have been planted to rey 
all. Boiled down, the work of the forester is just one thing, takes over fifty years to grow sav, ry; 
i.e., the continuous production of forest crops. On this basis planted fifty vears ago, when out 
forestry has not begun to be practiced on privately owned, are all gone, which will be in from t 
large-sized, economic timber tracts in the United States, there will be nothing to cut in the way of NV f 
with the exception of a few paper companies in the North- shortage of lumber, therefor table 
eastern States, whose supply of raw material has been nearly “But,” the incredulous reader repli 
exhausted and whose very existence necessitates a perpetua- lumber from Canada or from Europe or the f 
tion of their forests. fortunately this is not a ition. If we cut 
Meanwhile our timber situation grows worse and worse. every stick of timber growing in Canad t 
Three-fifths of all our virgin timber is already gone and rate of consumption we would use it all up i 
we are cutting the remainder four times as fast as it is Mexico already imports lumber for her own 1 ) 
growing. The center of our production of lumber has most of Europe, Russia alone having enough te 
migrated from New England to New York, thence to Penn- to other countries. The tropical forests are 1 
sylvania, moved in turn to the Lake States and the South, of species with very heavy, very hard wood, 
until now after less than 100 years our country has to look of our uses for lumber call for soft woods, pi: 
to the Pacific Coast for the bulk of its wood supplies for the __ like. 
future. The shipments of Western timber to the East are One often hears that the substitutes for wood are repla 
increasing all the time. Today Western lumber is sent by ing it so rapidly that ultimately little or no wood L he 


ship down the Pacific Coast, through the Panama Canal, up used. But this fails to consider the fact that new uses for 
through the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic to New York. wood are being discovered more rapidly than are substitutes 
There it is unloaded on the docks, reloaded to freight cars, for it. Altogether the cold facts of the case inevitably poi: 
and hauled all the way to Chicago and other Middle Western in one direction, and one only. America is facing a severe 
points. Such a long and costly haul for the delivery of lum- shortage of wood, and it can get wood only by growing it 
ber is absurd when it is remembered that good pine lumber itself, 
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The first step in getting the United States seriously 
started on the road toward real forestry practice is to stop 
the further devastation of our remaining forests. For, by 
seeing that the logging now going on in the virgin forests 
which remain is so regulated that a young forest is estab- 
lished as fast as the mature trees are cut, our huge area of 
waste land will at least not be increased. Next to this comes 
the protection of forests from fire. Today this is only one- 
third accomplished, taking the country as a whole. Third 
comes the gigantic task of reforesting the cut-over and 
waste lands. For the lumberman seriously to practice for- 
estry a new point of view is needed. He must become a 
timber farmer instead of remaining what he is now—a 
timber miner. 

In its effect upon other important factors in our national 
life the timber-mining psychology is almost as bad as in its 
effect upon the forests. Take labor, for instance. A large 
lumber company owns a quarter of a million acres of pine 
land. Its timber-miner’s psychology demands rapid clear 
cutting. This means that the logging camps have to be 
moved every two or three years as the timber is cut off 
around them. This constant migration prevents the estab- 
lishment of any permanent form of settlement. All com- 
munication with the outside world is and remains most 
No houses are built that will adequately serve as 
No schools are established. No perma- 
nent stores are started. There is nothing but a few log huts 
in a wilderness. No women—good, bad, or indifferent—will 
come to such a place to live. The men, therefore, must 
either leave their homes or have no families if they want to 
work in the camps. This makes most of the woodsmen 
homeless, womanless, and childless. They have to live in 
freight cars or big bunk houses with crowds of other men 
like themselves. Vermin abounds. There is nothing to 
uplift and very much to degrade. There is nothing to do at 
night and no reading or amusements of any kind beyond 
what the men can scare up for themselves. Their constant 
dissatisfaction with such a life keeps them forever moving 
from camp to camp. Such movement prevents their becom- 
ing residents of any place, and this in turn deprives them 
of their vote. They have, therefore, no say whatever over 
the local government, and are considered and spoken of by 
townspeople as migratory workers, the scum of the earth, 
and an undesirable element, and are treated to rotten boot- 
leg whiskey, herded in a red-light district, and fleeced of 
their wages as long as their money, earned by hard, danger- 
ous work, holds out. When at last they go broke they are 
told to move on, arrested for vagrancy if they loiter, and 


primitive. 
permanent homes. 


treated roughly if they protest. 

Add to this the autocracy of many camp bosses and the 
hopelessness of it all, and it is easy to see how any red- 
blooded human being would tend to feel resentful. Every- 
thing is organized against him. He is not even allowed to 
form a union, the union organizers being run out of the 
country in short order. To such a group of men deprived 
of everything most cherished by the people of America, and 
thus kept in their place—the bottom—by respectable so- 
ciety, injustice is the one outstanding feature of life, and 
resistance to injustice with any and all the means left at 
their disposal seems to be the clear, and all too natural, 
duty. A militant, fighting labor organization like the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, which is the open, avowed 
enemy of big business interests and capital, appeals to men 
in this condition, and when they join and demand better 


treatment, they are beaten, tarred and feathered, or given 
long jail sentences. While by no means agreeing with all 
of the tactics or ideas of the I. W. W., as a technical forester 
who knows something from personal experience of condi- 
tions in our lumber camps and of the injustice heaped upon 
“the blanket stiff’ by society as a whole, it is a fair thing 
to say that the I. W. W. is the most unjustly treated body 
of men in America today. 

It is, however, unfair to blame everything on the lum- 
berman. He is only the victim of the policy of private 
ownership of forest land and the timber-mining psychology. 
Unless taxes are adjusted in a manner suitable to the grow- 
ing of timber, it is impossible to undertake it as a profit- 
able business and unless fire risk is greatly reduced no 
man can feel safe in putting his money into forest plan- 
tations. But while striving to be just to all, it is neces- 
sary to remember that tax adjustment and fire protection 
alone will not solve our problem. Forest devastation must 
be stopped and only national legislation can do it. 

In the Snell bill, $2740, the Federal Government offers 
to assist the States with aid and money if the States will 
pass forestry laws to stop forest devastation. There are a 
number of minor points also, such as fire protection, re- 
search, and the like, in which the Federal Government will 
help the States. Under the Snell bill, however, the States 
are to be the final authority. If they do not care to do any- 
thing, they do not have to. This bill is approved by the 
lumbermen, some foresters, and a good many other people. 

The Capper bill, $1135, authorizes and empowers the 
Secretary of Agriculture to find out what needs to be done 
in each forest region of the United States and then to see 
that it is done. Enforcement is to be by taxation as in the 
case of the oleomargarine law. A tax of five cents per 
thousand board feet is imposed on all lumber cut in the 
way directed by the Federal Government and $5 per thou- 
sand board feet if these regulations are not observed. Con- 
trol is unified and a single broad policy for the whole coun- 
try and every section of it can be followed. Probably most 
foresters agree that this would be the ideal plan. 

The Snell bill is a State’s Rights bill, it transfers the re- 
sponsibility of public regulation over private property from 
the Federal Congress to the State legislatures. The Capper 
bill settles this point once and for all through the Federal 
body, and, inasmuch as the timber problem is a national 
problem, the Capper bill is on the right track. Also under 
the Snell bill the treeless States, like Kansas and Nebraska, 
are at the mercy of the legislatures of the timbered States, 
and the hearings in Washington brought out the fact that 
the more heavily timbered States were the least interested 
in the conservation of our forests. Inasmuch as five States 
—Idaho, Montana, Washington, Oregon, and California 
are the only énes which will be exporting lumber to other 
States in another ten years, it is of the utmost importance 
to the rest of the country that the legislatures of these 
States shall not be given the power to dictate what shall be 
done with what is left of the nation’s forests. Under the 
Snell bill these State legislatures will decide, with the help 
of the timber lobbies. Under the Capper bill, the Federal 
Government will say what must be done. 

Perhaps there is not to be any national forestry legisla- 
tion passed this year. There has been great interest in 
both the Snell and Capper bills, but perhaps neither of them 
will become law in 1922. Such far-reaching movements 
take time. But two things are sure. The first is that some 
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sort of law to control, direct, and properly conserve our 
vanishing forests is absolutely necessary and is of vital 
importance to every individual in America, for we all use 
wood. The second is that any such law to be adequate must 
have teeth in it and must be national in its scope, control, 
and administration. 


This Story Is Called: 
‘‘What Shall We Do About the 
Heathen in Mongolia?”’ 


3y LOUIS WEITZENKORN 


OR the life of me I cannot disentangle two stories. 

They have fashioned themselves together in my mind 
like a pair of amorous angle worms for whom parting would 
mean mutilation. One is concerned with the life of a mule, 
a mule that lived and passed in the bowels of an anthracite 
coal mine. The other has to do with a man named Jenkins 
who lived and passed as a guard on a subway train which 
ran from George Washington Park to 437th Street and 
back again. 

The mule was called Buck and was born nine years ago 
in the mule barns of a coal mine, a thousand feet below the 
surface of the earth. When he was old enough, when his 
muscles were almost powerful enough, an agent of the 
subway—I mean the coal company—put Buck to work haul- 
ing empty coal cars from the foot of a shaft to 437th Street 
—lI told you this story was all mixed up in my brain. Buck 
hauled from the shaft to a coal seam several miles away 
and back again. 

And now to get this tale as straight as possible. It was 
Thomas Jenkins who got the job in the subway seven years 
ago and opened car doors on a train from George Wash- 
ington Park to 437th Street and back again. When Jenkins 
was given his job they told him to report at 437th Street 
every morning at five, five punctually, and there get on his 
train and work through until five in the afternoon, five 
not quite so punctually, after which he was a free man until 
five punctually next morning including Sundays. That, of 
course, is an indirect quotation from the man who gave 
Thomas Jenkins his job and the author should not be 
credited with the language. Thomas Jenkins asked how 
much he would be paid for these twelve daily hours of 
work and he was told that sixteen dollars and a few cents 
would about cover his value as a green hand but that there 
would be great chances of advancement. 

He lived on 350th Street near a large gas tank. He had 
a wife and four children which, dividing six into sixteen dol- 
lars and some cents, gives an arithmetical answer in frac- 
tions. But they lived on this amount, for Thomas Jenkins 
had no carfare to pay, as he could walk each morning to the 
350th Street subway station to get a train uptown and 
sach night walk from the 350th Street subway station west 
toward the gas tank. 

A man with four children and a wife, it is said, is 
anxious to hold hard to his job and anxious to get advance- 
ment. So every morning Thomas Jenkins arose at four 
o'clock, swallowed down some coffee made the night before, 
took a lunch put up the night before, and hurried to his 
work. He always arrived there a half hour ahead of time, 
helped the oilers or the wheel inspectors, or erased smutty 
pencil drawings from the advertising cards. Sometimes 


13 
when there was nothing to do but await his train he would 
stuff a pipe and smoke in the seclusion of a lavatory. 

In seven years’ time Thomas Jenkins became familiar 
enough with his work. Indeed, he had the far rity whicl 
breeds contempt. When he began, as a green hand, he 
called clearly, with careful articulation, the stations. Four 
Hundred and Thirt eventh Street, Four Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street—came out as pre ely as an EF sh actor 
might call them. Old ladies riding uptown never fluttered 
about if they were riding near Thor Jenkis platfort 
because, after a station or two, they knew there was a 
guard whose enunciation was flawl 

And thus for seven years, or to be ¢ s half 
years, Thomas Jenkins worked. Mor y, t r 
ness, walking down into the 350th Street stat Night 
through darkness, walking up from the 250th Street stat 
and all day, including Sur dow the 
lit tunnels, he hauled coal car blast it!—he rode the plat 
form, opening and closing doors under the 

Stranyely enough, however, |} ere 
Perhaps he was too good in the particular work he 
set to do, or perhaps among the thou 
company he was overlooked. A « t 
Thomas Jenkins, a street r sti ! t 
Was, however, followed | a tw a r 
of those coincidences which make up 

As we said, when six and a half years had } y 
a bit contemptuous. He beyar not art yon} 
ahead of time to wipe the penciled mustaches off 
on cold cream advertisements. Then he 
station names and the ever-thickening multitud: erst 
summer, wet in winter, grew distasteful to } Hf 
on occasions to be surly with passengers wht 
ting off at their rightful station 

Then: 

He told a pompous gentleman with a white waistcoat 
a roast-beef face to—“Go to thunder, 1 old buzzard! I 
ain’t a slave!” And the pompous gentleman wa ft 
lawyers who appear in night courts and day courts for 
company to prosecute pickpockets and masher nd rov 
dies. He reported Guard Number Such and Suct 

The next morning at five, punctually, Thomas Jen} 


was paid off. He was stunned a bit. He forgot the 437 

Street station wasn’t the 350th Street station and dazed 

made his way up the stairs and out. It was coldly winter 
ous. A whipping wind blew up from the river and cut at 
And then, suddenly, Thomas 
hands to his eyes and moaned. 


his face. Jenkins threw | 
A passerby stopped. 
“What’s the matter, old man?” 
Thomas Jenkins drew a hand down, waved it toward the 
east. 


Something’ 


“I’m going blind! 
it’s all white when I look « 
The passerby laughed ironically. 
That’s the dawn, 


ter get your nut examined.” 


wrong with ry) *t ¢ 6 


ver there!” 


“se 4 , 
You're going craz 


you mean. sunrise, daylight. You'd bet 


Oh, yes. That mule Buck. The owners of the coal 
mine took Buck up above ground and put h tayyering 
into a pasture where retired horses and mules live out their 
declining years. After a day or so Buck got h ight back 


and, having neither wife nor children, he munched yvra 
as contentedly as any other old reprobate without a con- 


science. 
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Job-Hunting in the Country 
By A MECHANIC 


N these days of hard times much is written about the un- 

employment situation in the cities and the plight of the 
unfortunate men there without jobs. They are pictured 
sitting on the park benches or lounging in the public li- 
braries, eating the bitter bread of sweet charity—when 
they can get it. Our small towns and country villages also 
have their unemployment problem—towns and _ villages 
where there are no park benches, municipal lodging-houses, 
or free public libraries where a man can go for shelter in 
the cold of winter, and no places where he can obtain even 
a little food. This probably explains, to some extent, the 
flocking of the workless masses to the cities in these freez- 
ing months. 

To my mind, the most pitiful, the most discouraging, 
and the most mournful sight in the world is a man looking 
for work—with no work to be had. From my own experi- 
ence with and observation of workers out of work, I firmly 
believe that the average jobless man is willing to work 
and to do any kind of work offered to him. 

Here is my experience. By trade I am an automobile 
mechanic with several years’ experience at all makes of 
cars. I had steady employment during the past two years; 
and up to a few months ago I had no difficulty in finding 

My pay averaged from $35 to $40 
“lay-off” in August I have applied 
for work in over forty-five different garages and repair- 
shops in Westchester County. In my quest for work I 
have spent many dollars for carfare, which I could ill afford, 


occupation at my trade. 


a week. Since my last 


nany miles without being able to find 
When I did succeed in getting 

some work for a time it was at far lower wages and far 
When work got slack I was 

obliged to work only half-time, which decreased my pay to 
$12 for a whole week and thus left me with a wage barely 
and soul together. And I have a 
wife to provide for as well as myself. Inasmuch as the 
country also has a housing shortage and rent problem, it 
\f interest to note that I am paying $25 a month for 


Furthermore, 


and I have walked 


a steady job at my trade. 


longer hours than usual. 


435 4 ’ . ] a. 
ulthicient to Keep body 


! 


a six-room cottage without improvements, 
coal is $16 a ton in the town where I live. 
Unlike their brothers of the metropolis the automobile 
mechanies in the country have no organization to protect 
their interests. The average garage and repair-shop owner 
hires his men at his own price; and the mechanic has no 
forty-five 
The boss 


choice. Wages at the present time are about 
cents an hour for the average mechanic’s labor. 
charges on the average $1.25 an hour for work done on 
cars. The car owners, knowing or suspecting this piece of 
profiteering on the part of garage owners, consequently 
have only the most necessary repair work done, work which 
they themselves or their drivers are unable to do at home. 
Hence, to 
wages in the automobile repair shops. 

Since there are no set qualifications in the automobile 
mechanic’s trade outside of the cities, anybody handy with 


a considerable extent, the slump in work and 


a screw-driver and a monkey-wrench can apply for a job 
in a country garage; and in ordinary times he may obtain 
a place as a “mechanic.” Bosses will hire such inexperi- 
nced men and boys; and this no doubt accounts for many 


of the unexplained accidents to cars just out of the repair 
shops. It certainly explains something of the difficulty in 
getting employment, despite experience, at the present time. 

The arrogance, the indifference, and the unfriendly atti- 
tude which some of the employers exhibit toward a man 
asking for work are often sufficient to extinguish the little 
hope and courage he may have in his heart. For instance, 
at a certain garage in White Plains where I applied for 
work the manager looked me over carefully before he an- 
swered my request. He noticed that I wore a pair of over- 
alls and that my shoes had not been polished for some 
time. Sneeringly he dismissed me with the remark: “We 
are not hiring any bums and floaters.” 

Thinking that there might be an opening, I applied again 
some days later in the week, dressed in my Sunday clothing. 
On entering the stockroom, I encountered the same man 
and addressed him in the hope of making a better impres- 
sion and perhaps obtaining a job. He was very pleasant 
at first but when I told him that I was looking for work 
as a mechanic he grew sarcastic at once and gave me to 
understand that there was no work in the shop. “What do 
you mean,” he asked, “looking for a grease mutt job dressed 
up like a banker?” 

After two weeks of job-hunting, I entered a small garage 
in a nearby village with a sense of desperate need to find 
work. The owner, who treated me fairly well, informed 
me that while he had no employment for a first-class me- 
chanic, he was willing to hire me at $4 a day. He was 
building an addition to his garage, and I started in to dig 
the foundation. Before I knew it, I was doing carpenter 
work at $4 a day, while between times I repaired cars! 
I can imagine what a brotherhood of carpenters would have 
had to say about that if there had been an active local union 
which had discovered the fact. In about two months, the 
addition was finished and I was again out of a job. It was 
the same old story once more—up in the morning and out 
looking for work. 

The principal industry in the town where I live is wood- 
working. The largest mill, which during the past few years 
has given employment to over 309 men, is now closed. The 
mill stands useless and deteriorating, and the men are idle. 
Many of them have found employment elsewhere; and 
through their moving away the town has been deprived of 
industrious citizens and a much-needed prosperity it had 
enjoyed in the past. This condition is typical of many 
small manufacturing towns in the region; it is either “half- 
time” or “slowing-up” or “no work at all.” 

Plenty of other men have had experiences similar to 
mine in dealing with small employers. I have an acquain- 
tance, an ex-soldier, who was gassed in the trenches of 
France. He lost his job last summer, shortly after he had 
been married. He was facing hard conditions in many 
ways, and he took the first place offered to him. 
a farm-foreman on a gentleman’s estate not far from the 
town where I live. The work was heavy and the wages were 
small; but he was delighted at having a chance to get a 
living. He received payment in full for the first month 
of his services. After that his employer informed him 
that, owing to financial difficulties in his business, the work- 
ers on his place would have to wait for their pay. Now, 
after some months of hard work, this man has not seen 
any of the money that is due him. He has exhausted his 
credit in the village stores and is obliged to live on the 
charity of others. If he quits his job, he will not get any 





He became 
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of his pay without going to law—which he cannot possibly 
afford, even if he felt that he had a prospect of obtaining 
a favorable judgment. If he stays, his employer may per- 
haps pay him, at least in part, some day, t 
Naturally, the feeling of this ex-service man is most bit- 
ter; but he has no redress. Hundreds are in about the 
same case and mood. Only the other day I had a talk with 
a man who, like myself, was out of work. He was a 
with more than ordinary intelligence. During the pa im- 
mer he had been employed on one of the large estates which 
abound in this section. His employer, the man told me, 
had gone on a trip to South America and like many ot 


} - j 
when he gets read 


had closed up his fine country home for the winter. M 
friend, who was neither a Red Republican nor a Bolshe' 
by the way, was very resentful of our present system of 


distribution and exploitation. 
on 


“What can an honest man do? ‘] 


xX 


exclaimed he. “Under 
such conditions it’s slavery. Something will have to be 
lone to change things or else the country is going to see 
trouble. It’s either work or starve.” When there is no work 
to be had, the answer is easy. Starvation is a bad adviser, 
as any man who knows the unemployed must realize. 

“What do you think would be the best remedy for the 
present situation?” I asked. 

“Let the Government get busy and collect some of the 
billions it has standing out as loans to other countrie 
Let France and England and the other foreign nations 
that owe us money come across; and then let the United 
States Government use the money in big works of construc- 
tion, such as roads and canals and hospitals. 

“The working men in this country are getting tired of 
this conference business,” he declared. “Committee ap- 
pointments and special investigations of the unemployment 
question! They investigate everybody and everything un- 
der the sun; and in the end they find next to nothing! Look 
at our employer friends—how greedily they are hanging on 
to the dollars and how calmly they are slashing wages 
right and left. Readjustment, they call it, which in other 
words means nothing more or less than reduction of wages.” 

This same feeling of bitterness, of pent-up hatred and of 
disgust with our system of work and division of wealth, 
and the dependence upon wages which means slavery to the 
man without savings, I have found in the hearts of many 
other working men with whom I have come in contact. 


In the Driftway 


HE Drifter has always stoutly maintained that enter- 

tainment and adventure—and by that he does not mean 
holdups—could be found even in the Bronx and Brooklyn. 
He is frankly jealous of his friend who has proved it. The 
gentleman in question having embarked for an address in 
parts of the Bronx to him unknown sought the aid of a 
traffic cop on a busy corner. The officer gave him the infor- 
mation that he desired and then said: “Now do you mind 
my asking you a question?” 
“T’ll tell you before you ask. 





“Go ahead,” was the answer, 
You’re not the first inquirer. 
I am 6 feet 51% inches tall.” “No, no,” said the cop, “not 
that. What month were you born in?” “June,” said the 
Drifter’s friend. “There,” said the cop, turning to a man 
with whom he had been in conversation, “hand over that 
cigar.” The man who had been silent entered the discus- 
sion. “Yes,” said he, “this officer here claims he can tell 


nine times out of ten what month a perso born i! 
ng at hin What’s more I'v not heer le ¢ ( hb } 
et.” And the nee! expl; \ | ( n do it It 2 | 
i milation You e | st t rner. and I 
ook around and | hear pe \ it 
gone on for eu! v 
yu can tell what ‘ he 
Th t 
Tit) h ! vy ‘ ’ 
rie } ry ? (dct }] 
| >t i j? ‘ 
tut ny to ly ! ' 
{ ‘ ‘ f« y ] , 
yreat secret. i 
un O! I 
June ynt be tl | ! ! 
ad to searc! t t | 
| TY ney tre ‘ ‘ ’ 
A GAIN the D 
A live ( 1 t { 
ith a i ( 
1} Ul ( ! | 
the ground that tl ! 
the l! ter ' 
qu ted a lett I ! 1! 
father which \ eg 


to be rated as a ! 
from a wi n p! 


Mr. Drifter, how t 
letter before you | \ 1 
ind look fo e things t 
he you will s« 3 1 
that letter. Some , ( 
the reunion of a family dealt ¥ 
of doubt as to the fitness of a bod f 
the trained social worker I ( 
burden of responsibility that ha ( 

I am not a social worker and I t 
from a lay point of view how t 
Sundsmo letter will ( i f 
My first impression w tha f 
dangerous power had been g into 1 But 
second impression is that ! 
this way as part of a propaganda of which I 
more and more aware to discredit edu 
approach to social problems that are at or 
by certain forces in this country. 

Where do you stand in the matter? We 1 ! 
vour first rush of indignation and do lt 
of letting statements of the kind go to 7 j ille 
It may be the fact that the Sundsmo family i ‘ I 
up by a social agency, but what are er f 
is the truth? 
When the Drifter gets a letter like that, up go his } 
He doesn’t know the “other facts” nor has he the wee 
picion of the truth. He told the story in the innocence of 
his heart without for a moment supposing that 


He’s not sure that it is yet, but h 
than certain, may it 
without 


be a flivver. 
please the Court, that he is a 
extenuating circumstances and a moron in the 
Were it otherwise he himself would have 


been a judge, a social worker, or a lady doctor i: 


second degree. 
stead of 


merely THE DRIFTER 
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Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should ordinarily not exceed 500 words, 
and shorter communications are more likely to be printed. In 
any case the Editor reserves the right to abridge communications. 


We Revoke This Poet’s License 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Although finding fault with my favorite journal is as 
painful to me as whipping my favorite dog, I must take pen in 
hand and chastise The Nation for a terrific blunder appearing 


in its pages last week. I refer to the poem Culture, by Clement 


Wood. 
The first three verses of Mr. Wood’s bit are beautiful. We all 
have known such oaks. But in the last verse, where “they” 


make the oak into pulpwood, there is something wrong. Oak is 
one of the very few woods that cannot possibly be converted 
“That its bleached flesh and bones may bear 
these words, upon this page,” is beautiful sentiment but awfully 
poor practice. The pages of The Nation are made of poplar and 
spruce. Oak, I repeat, is not a pulpwood. Even if it were, the 
cost of handling such a heavy wood would make the poem im- 


into pulpwood. 


” 


po sible. 
Could not Wood (the poet) recast his final stanza making the 
oak into furniture instead of paper? 
NERO SMITH, 
Secretary, the Society for Disseminating Grammar- 
School Knowledge Among Poets and Novelists 
Brookline, Massachusetts, Fe bruary 27 


Our Own Fascisti 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The other day the American Legion held a conference 
in Indianapolis and plans were formulated and suggestions 
made for legislation. Needless to say, the “Americanization” 
problem was on the program; indeed it occupied a very promi- 
nent place. Not only are the “poor ignorant foreigners” who 
are a “prey for the radicals” to be “Americanized,” but the 
Yankee is also to get a good dose of the same treatment. Mr. 
Alvin M. Owsley, director of the Americanization Commission, 
suggested physical training for young Americans, because, ac- 
cording to war statistics, one out of every four persons was unfit 
for military service on account of physical disabilities. As in 
France, Owsley would have the United States inaugurate com- 
pulsory physical training to develop healthy cannon fodder. 

The chauvinist has invariably bragged about the American 
school system and the lack of illiteracy among native Americans, 
but now he is compelled to admit that there is something wrong 
with the system of education and that the average American is 
not the scholar he was believed to be in the past. Says the same 
Owsley: “Many natives in the army during the war could not 
read a written order; hence we must reorganize our school sys- 
tem in order that the soldier of the future wars may be able to 
read an order given by a superior officer.” (But those implacable 
and barbarous Bolsheviki are educating people whom they never 
expect to induct into the “Red Army.”) 
make it certain that our next generation turns out to be com- 
posed of Einsteins and Edisons, the Legion agency is to assist 
in the enforcement of the compulsory education laws. The 
qualifications have also been prescribed, namely, a “strong” 
nship training and a thorough course in United 
Sup- 


Moreover, in order to 


c urse in citize 
States history and the Declaration of Independence. 
pose that in the “strong” and thorough course of citizen- 
ship both the teacher and the pupil lay “strong” emphasis on 
the words to be found in the Declaration of Independence, viz.: 
“But when a long train of abuses and usurpation, pursuing 


invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce them 
under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty to 
throw off such government, and to provide new guaranties for 
their security.” If we are to judge the intentions, sentiments, 
and views of the Legion in the light of its deeds and utterances, 
we find it to be diametrically opposed to the words above quoted 
from the document it urges to be used in the schools. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, January 25 


J. H. H. 


Waste Through Labor Turnover 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The article in your issue of February 15 on Waste in 
Business is deserving of a larger circulation than is furnished 
by any one journal, but the public is so little interested in the 
problems there set forth that such articles are not sought for 
general circulation. It lies within the power of The Nation to 
Jead the liberal journals in providing a cure for this apathy of 
the public. This cure cannot be obtained by the Kansas In- 
dustrial Court nor by the proposed visitorial powers of the New 
York State Industrial Commission provided in Senator Duell’s 
bill. It can be obtained by requiring annual or semi-annual 
publication of labor turnovers by employers of labor. 

Such publication would add little to the burdens many em- 
ployers now carry. In addition to the average number of em- 
ployees now reported to the New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion, the employer need additionally report only the total num- 
ber hired for any purpose whatever (whether actually put on 
the pay roll or not), the total number discharged or leaving, 
and the maximum number in his employ at any one time. Such 
a report should be filed with the Industrial Commission, verified 
by affidavit, and published, say twice, in a newspaper of general 
circulation in the county where the employer’s business is lo- 
cated. It should also be required to be included in each report 
to the stockholders made by the officials of any corporation. It 
might be well to require such reports only from employers of, 
say, thirty or more persons, and to provide that every report 
might also include any explanation, verified by the affidavit, 
that the employer desired to include. 

The public would be astounded at the conditions revealed by 
such publication. When the subject is called to their attention 
most people expect a labor turnover like that of B. Seebohm 
Rowntree’s cocoa factory in York, England, which is about 13 
per cent. When labor turnovers like that of the Ford Motor 
Company for its fiscal year ending October, 1913 (54,000 hands 
hired and leaving, to maintain an average of 13,000), were pub- 
lished, people would demand that something be done. Yet such 
labor turnovers are typical of the department stores of New 
York and probably of other cities, and are probably common in 
other business enterprises. Moreover the average employer, 
even of the better sort, has the crudest ideas of what his labor 
turnover is. Through this law he would be warned of incipient 
labor troubles which are otherwise unsuspected until they break 
into a strike. Rowntree says that for any strike the employer is 
at least partly to blame; and that there is no more reason for an 
employer to have labor troubles than for a school-teacher to 
have analogous troubles. 


New York, February 13 EDWARD THOMAS 


Our Passionate Politics 


To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I paused briefly in the Senate this afternoon to hear 
Watson deliver an impassioned address on how we were going 
the way of empire. His senatorial audience was as follows: 
Republicans—Poindexter; Democrats—Overman, Heflin, Harris, 
Robinson, Williams. 

It’s wonderful how we’ve persisted as a nation for 146 years. 

Washington, March 1 G. H. E. 
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standard birth-control literature (this man’s books have been 

Dress, Sex, and Birth Control re SS Say a oe See ee ae eee 

solves itself into one of 1 ility. If the birth controlists would 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: advocate continence as t leal, whil eking the privilege of 

Sir: I want to remonstrate against certain arguments em- teaching birth control where econor and physical conditions 

ployed by the writer of a letter on Women and Their Clothes eemed to demand it, the ‘ t would be on an entirely dif 

(February 8) because they are based on a universally accepted ferent ba It is their ow: and the sensuality of 

false belief about women in relation to sex—a false belief which me of their best-kr te that keey t st nt mire 

is responsible for much of the social injustice in x matter of obscenity 

from which women suffer. In attempting to show that the Birth control] is at best a ft. It never be an ideal 
trend of modern dress indicates “emancipation from the preo that t nt 

cupation of mate-hunting” he says “the number of those who ys, take a stra - f t { t nd 


have no time to mate has increased” and mentions the statistical i veak 
number of spinsters as proof. I claim that there is no man or 








woman who has not “time” (i. e., inclination) to mate. “Spin Costa Mesa, ¢ f Feb 
sters” are not abnormal creatures devoid of th x impul 
Spinsters are inevitable as the result of a numerical preponder- To THE Epitor or T) 
ance of women over men, combined with a monogamistic mar- Sir Many } { 
riage system. The fact of their spinsterhood proves nothing 
about their instincts, impulses, or desires. might ol te t f 
The writer calls attention to the fact that medical science has ndependence of 
reduced the death-rate so that a relative reduction of the birth- I ha no argu 
rate is necessary. He optimistically looks for a partial re ‘ of 
adjustment of this situation by the decrease of the mating im- throug} rorancs rd Jr J 
pulse—which he thinks he sees. The mating impulse is so fun have come into intimat nt t bs f 
damental that it is second only to the instinct for self-preserva- women in the early 
tion. Anyone who claims that it is decreasing, or ever will, is economically independent. I ty f 
running amuck in a tangle of self-deception about the most of sex life. the con iworu : f 
fundamental force in life. What he really sees is nothing short tincts and tenden 
of a tragedy and a social outrage—the spectacle of millions of ment of marriage or the pra f 
women forced by a tangled economic and social system into un- already contracted, becau 
natural, incomplete lives of celibacy. If “spinsterhood” (a con- out of the question, has bred a 
dition in which society denies women .their natural right to outlook on life that is far from healthy or |} fu 
normal sex expression) could function as a safety-valve to the organization. 
imminent dangers of overpopulation, it would still be unjusti- Our young women, psycl ind | ’ int 
fied. of society’s opposition to 
It is for society to accept the one practical method of New York, January 24 I 
birth control, education for universal knowledge of scientific 
contraceptives. It is also up to society to concern itself with To THE EpiTor or THE NATION: 
adjusting its antiquated moral code to the facts of existing Sir: n connection with the exter ry 
conditions and make it possible for all women, as well as all lished in The Nation on birth control I think it 
men to experience the normal sex expression that is necessary all that some plan for the control of populat 
to a normal life. necessary. 
Clothing will always have some subtle sex suggestiveness— There are three particular ways of controlling the nu ¢ 
a fact that is no cause for concern. But the present display in children. First, by outright murder after 
dress of an overdeveloped sex consciousness is the result of an destroying the unborn child by any of t] riou 
abnormal sex system. Life changes radically but society admits third, by the practice of voluntary continence ‘] first of 
no adjustment of the sex relation to new conditions. When these is a relic of barbarism, likew the second I 
honest sane thinking about our modern sex problem becomes many more objections to the second. The third t t 
general, and action follows sincere convictions as to the funda- humane, the purest method k ' ° f 
mental decencies, then we may look for a disappearance of the mother and child. Moreover, a man’s uncontrolled ial t 
many manifestations of super-normal sexuality. which dominates woman is one of the worst relic f barbar 
New York, February 17 MILDRED L. PRINCE Are the supposedly civilized men of tl 1 ed 
world unwilling to re ni he purest and 1 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: remedy for such undesirable economic conditior exist today? 
Sir: May I add my word to your open forum on birth con- FRANCES L. B 
trol? I have read two books on the subject by one of the leaders Cambridge, Massacl tis, J / 


in the movement (a man!) and, as a woman, I resent the sexual 
enslavement of womankind that they imply. Men and women - 


are both counseled to indulge freely in the pleasur s of the From a Christian Scientist 


flesh as the senses dictate, and told that all that is necessary 


to salvation is a thorough knowledge of contraceptives. Mar- To THE Epritor or THe Nat! 

riage is optional, and birth control is particularly desirable in Sir: I like your up-to-date | ! v1 h but I 

cases of non-marriage that the world’s scorn may not fall upon disappointed when you f: lf f 

the woman. A wife is warned against losing the love (lust” to publish corrections and answé in regard t 

would be a better term, I think) of her husband by failure to incorrect statements about Ch tian Science You 

appeal always to his senses in her dress and every-day de- never published anything in The Nat that ! t 
meanor. She is advised to “flirt a little’ with other men if Christian Science. Your attitude reminds me of tl 

his desire for possession needs whetting. All this is called “the of those who still believed tl d flat after it v 
democracy of sex.” covered beyond a doubt that the eart round 


Since this is the kind of erudition that is being circulated as New York, February 6 MARION May 
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Artisan 
By VIRGINIA WOODS MACKALL 


You must choose 
The straight clean arrows of simplicity; 
You must use 
A bow resilient as the curving sky. 
Be sure your string 
Is taut and strong enough to sing. 


Then blind your fickle eyes. 
For passing game 
Love, Wisdom, Youth— 
May tempt you by surprise. 
Take wanton aim! 
Perchance your arrow flies 
Straight to the hidden heart of Truth. 


The Roving Critic 


HE sense of sin rarely sleeps long in an American novelist; 
sooner or later it wakes and comes to the surface. Even 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, grown reflective, takes one of his gilded 
Beautiful and Damned” (Scribner) past the 
age of radiance into a tawdry state for which the sin of futility 
is to blame. His Anthony Patch and his Gloria Gilbert cannot 
have their fling forever, waiting for a grandfather’s millions. 
The bright beauty of Gloria fades a little, the brilliance of An- 
thony cracks: drink and the devil of idleness do for them. With 
an edifying irony Mr. Fitzgerald traces the dingy process, but 
ar that edification is not—or is not yet—his 
* instance, with the pitiful descent of 
the descent 
of being 
made on a machine. Though at the end he has got to the foot 
of his ladder, he must have got there by falling unobserved past 
certain sections where the rungs were out. Nor does it in- 
crease the reality of the fall to allow him a penultimate hour of 
madness and an ultimate hour of victory, his millions in his 
hand. All that happens to him carries less of dramatic convic- 
tion than the single episode in the career of his wife when she 
finds, after long believing she could at any moment rehabilitate 
their fortunes on the screen, that instead she can play nothing 
better than the part of “a very haughty rich widow.” 
Of such flashes of drama there are only a few in the book. 
ts excellence lies in its rendering not of the ordinary moral uni- 
verse but of that detached, largely invented region where glit- 
tering youth plays at wit and love. To youth like this the rest 
of the world seems to exist, as it seems to children, to thwart 
Why will old men not die and leave their money 
to those who know how to spend it exquisitely? Why does ex- 
perience with its heavy feet come glowering over the green 
fields where Corydon romps with Amaryllis or into the cool 
shade where every gallant has his dainty marquise in a per- 
petual féte champétre? Must the beautiful be damned?  Be- 
cause such questions are insistent Anthony and Gloria and their 
friends play madly, as if there were much to be done before 
wisdom catches them and spoils their rapture. They have, of 
course, their own young wisdom: they are full of careless specu- 
lation which gives edge and point to the story; they have a 
smart cynicism which often blinds it. But it is in their un- 
clouded days that they delight, when wit heightens love and 
Then they flutter across the continent in a 
Then poverty touches them only as a 
jest, and languor not at all. They have beauty and health and 
fresh, contagious passion and merry eloquence. They are of the 
fellowship of Alcibiades and Lalage, of Mercutio and Rosalind. 
If it was haste and insolence which hurt “This Side of Para- 


couples in “The 





he makes it very clea 
forte. Compared, for 
Hurstwood in Theodore Dreiser’s “Sister Carrie” 
f 

A 


Anthony Patch has the look of being argued out, 


gay purposes. 


love warms wit. 
perpetual honeymoon. 


dise,” what hurts “The Beautiful and Damned” is deliberate 
seriousness—or rather, a seriousness not deliberated quite 
enough. Bound to bring some sort of instruction in, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald pushes his characters downhill as if gravitation needed 
help. He must have lost some of his interest in them as they 
went down; at least he imparts interest less and less as they 
advance; his imagination flames only while they are at the 
summit. Few current writers can represent young love in its 
incandescence as he can, but his knowledge—so far as this 
novel goes to show—does not extend with the same accuracy to 
the seedy side of life which he has felt he must explore. He 
has trusted, one suspects, his doctrine rather more than his 
gusto. For this reason, too, he has, without adding much to the 
body of his style, sacrificed—or lost—some of the poetry which 
illuminated the earlier narrative and which illuminates the 
higher places of this one with a light never present unless there 
is genius not far off. Why did he have to mix good poetry with 
indifferent moralism? Moralists are plenty but poets few. It 
is encouraging, however, to see signs of increasing power in 
his work. 


ee mode in fiction, turning away from the villages which it 

has lately been devastating with analysis, is for the moment 
tentative and experimental. In “Vandemark’s Folly” (Bobbs- 
Merrill) Herbert Quick has gone back to the fashion of twenty 
years ago, when taste ran to historical romance with large 
scenes, large actions, large characters. Very much in the man- 
ner of David Ritchie in Winston Churchill’s “Crossing” Jacobus 
Teunis Vandemark tells how he went west in the heroic days and 
grew up with the country. Dutch not Scotch, from New York 
not from Carolina, Jacob goes to Iowa not to Kentucky and 
gives himself to farming not to fighting. Yet the analogy be- 
tween the two is very close. And it is close because they both 
descend, by the lineage of literature, from John Ridd in “Lorna 
Doone,” that stupid, virtuous giant who must exhibit himself 
as doing great deeds or making noble sacrifices or winning 
ardent love without ever guessing it until some fellow-character 
in the novel points it out to him. The convention is always 
hard to accept, and it is harder than ever now that it has fallen 
a little out of sight. Jacob Vandemark, however, presuming 
on the old convention, stretches the possibilities till they crack: 
he is a marvel of precocity in all that concerns his hard head, 
and a simpleton in the affairs of his soft heart. The fellow does 
not come from life directly but only from life through at least 
one literary metempsychosis. 

It is a pity, for “Vandemark’s Folly” had a real chance to 
do more than it has done. The movement of the American 
population westward is a theme in which no novelist can fail 
to find stirring elements, and Mr. Quick, whose ancestors shared 
in the migration and who has long been thinking of this book, 
has found very many stirring elements in his material. There 
is a sense in it of the great drift of population, of the world 
turning over, of the center of things settling elsewhere. The 
pageant which the book presents, from the Erie Canal westward 
to Iowa, is rich and varied, though confined to the experience of 
one boy. There is a solid body of research back of the story, 
it is very clear, supporting the details of the journey and the 
settlement. Certain of the minor characters, who do not have to 
be romantic, are racy and notable. The style is free and charm- 
ing and the general atmosphere open and frank. But to see 
wherein it falls short of some of the greatness with which it is 
credited, one has only to think of any of the better Icelandic 
The parallel is exact. The sagas, set down with scrupu- 
lous exactness or with the look of scrupulous exactness, are the 
records of certain settlers who went from an older country 
to a newer. They, unlike “Vandemark’s Folly” with its ro- 
mantic conventions, keep their eyes forever on the immediate 
facts of life as their writers understood them. They know how 
to represent heroic deeds by letting the deeds speak for them- 
selves without the help of any chorus or sentimental overtones. 

CARL VAN DOoREN 


sagas. 
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that whereas int first edition Mr. Westermarck found a dozen 


Books pages enough for marriage rites, he finds three long chapters 
} . 














and most delightful cnaptlers they are none too much now 
Marriage oS ne i eaters ee re 
ical beliefs on marri r , Of which he has become aware 
The History of Human Marriage. By Edward Westermarck. nce living in Morocco, the value of such rites for the study of 
Fifth Edition, rewritten. The Macmillan Company, 3 vols. the primitive and fundamental forms of marriage seems t y him 
$25. even less than he thought it before 
HE subject of marriage, regarded in its essential meanings, Although he has found it ne iry to remold and rewrite 
is of universal and everlasting interest. That proposition t WOrTk t iy ir. West true t 
may look like a truism. But marriage in its narrow sense, as a met 3 that guided | tf 
mere social institution, is possibly of only local or temporary method are its biological b f 
existence. In its true biological sense, however, marriage is no comparative fact From | 
merely human institution; it is the substance of the process by clined to extend and to fortif met t 
which all the chief forms of life have persisted on the earth. Phe bi al conception of rriag 
Millions of years before Man appeared, supposing that self- though not t ne ! 
consciousness ever arose, it is marriage that would have been a al clement in t pr ‘ I rriag 
leading topic of meditation or of dispute. Still today the ques- elaborated than befor Phat t t f 
tions that most affect our well-being, or even continuance on the n may met t t I 
earth as individuals, as families, as nations, or as a species— misunderstood or ! t i 
the questions of heredity, eugenics, sex education, birth con- marck himself t t fest 
trol, sterilization, divorce, the place of woman, and the care of (as Mr. West 
the child—they are all merely aspects of the central problem of after all, or ‘ 
marriage. Into the making of a proper account of marriage comparison to 
there enter biology, physiology and embryology, psychology, way 
ethnography, folk-lore, the study of magic and religion, eco- Other wv s | prung 
nomics, law. A really adequate book on marriage must not only troductory ct! r, ‘ t I I 
be a book of profound importance for the welfare of the race; it Y k t 
must also be one of the most absorbingly interesting for all who Ther the v of Dr. | i 
feel the smallest concern in themselves or their fellows. school founded by Durkh« 1 
A completely adequate history of marriage we can hardly ex- disposed to regard soc 
pect to see. No one man could master all the disciplines of | by methods of “pure” 
study that must go to the making of it, and the separate work of tive basis, « Line 
a group of experts, each in his own field competent, could not be hazar and ir I; M 
fused into any living and harmonious whole. But the nearest points out, while su it f 
approximation to such a completely adequate history of mar- the other method are equal even £ an 
riage that has ever appeared, or that we are ever likely to see, pared to draw conclusions concert . 
is this great work of Professor Westermarck’s in what is now, f Man at large from the ft 
probably, its practically final shape. while Rivers I 1 t 
Westermarck’s “History of Human Marriage” has been a profuse in conjecture But Mr. Westert 
standard book on its subject ever since it first appeared thirty and breadth which always inspiré 
years ago. It was, at that time, the youthful production of an work, is far from wishing to conde 1 to 
unknown student from Finland who had but lately acquired the not himself attach prime importar i] 
foreign language in which he wrote. In an Introductory Note, are all helpful, each complementary 
Alfred R. Wallace pointed out some of its fresh and valuable to aid in enlarging and defining our 
qualities. Its conclusions were at some points opposed to those If we compare this “History” ts full de 
of various eminent authorities, but the new investigator com- other great work on which it ; rs 1 ‘ 
manded so immense a range of facts, he dealt with them in so “The Origin and Development of t Moral Id 
critical, orderly, and scientific a spirit, he had so admirable a ork appears as in effect a set fr 
power of clear presentation, and was throughout so cautious and human virtues or vie for wl fr | f 
judicial, that his opinions could not fail to carry weight. It be- virtue 1 metimes from another a \ but it ts u 
came clear, no doubt, as the years passed, that there were some which makes the “History” so ( ; f 
aspects of the subject the author had passed over too lightly; ferent avenues are opened before us, but 
there were others that, when the book appeared, no one had the same great central human institution, ea ( | 
sufficiently recognized. What some might regard as a capital better, from a fresh and illuminating point of 
defect was the absence of first-hand and intimate knowledge of ntial aspect of it 
the more primitive life and customs of any extra-European Yet while the “History” is dominated by the sense of 
people. possible to find he too f c£ i 
Mr. Westermarck proceeded to remedy this defect by on the most diverse, the most attractive, t t 
spending six years in Morocco, learning to acquire, by contact practical topic Courtship, modesty, self-decorat : 
with the natives, in their own language, not only a direct knowl- ment and clothing, the primitive | Ne-s¢ n, and all t 
edge of customs and institutions, but an insight into the habits various forms of marriage, group-marriage, monogamy, polyg 
of thought of comparatively primitive peoples untouched by polyandry, celibacy, divorce (the author believes the tender 
European civilization, yet remotely related to European stocks. toward divorce by mutual consent)—all these and mat ner 


How fruitful this experience proved is shown by Mr. Wester- topics render this “History” attractive to a multitude of 
marck’s bock “Marriage Ceremonies in Morocco” and various ous readers. It is inevitable that, when the 
other publications. It was in Morocco that he learned the large are thus examined in detail, 
part that magic plays in the ritual of marriage, confirming The “History” was planned from the outset as even its name 
what, since the first edition of this book was published, Sir indicates on the broads basis of natural science, but not 

James G. Frazer had shown of the place of magical beliefs and can we not expect to find an author, however painstaking and 
practices in all the great affairs of life, including marriage. So accomplished, proficient in every scientific discipline involved; 
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there cannot fail, also, to be aspects of the subject which, per- 
haps even deliberately, he leaves aside. Thus, though we find 
here chapters on celibacy and on divorce, there is no detailed 
consideration of the subject (even more germane to the central 
question) of the regulation of the size of the family, nor is there 
any mention of eugenics, although we are constantly brought 
close to unconscious eugenics. Abortion and infanticide have 
been dealt with elsewhere by Mr. Westermarck, and are only 
incidentally touched on here. But a chapter setting forth and 
elucidating the gradually progressive regulation and limitation 
of the size of the family—first by infanticide, then by abortion, 
and finally by deliberate contraception—would have been not 
only much to the point, but of real help in an age when this 
aspect of marriage has become so prominent, and when so many 
people who cling to the ideals of an earlier stage of civilization 
experience terror and indignation in the presence of later 
forms of civilization. 

On some aspects of the history of marriage Mr. Westermarck 
was from the first opposed to influential schools of thought. 
This was especially so as regards the theory of the origin of 
later marriage systems out of a primitive promiscuity. Many 
eminent authorities have adopted this theory, which owed much 
to the brilliant and learned work of the Swiss jurist Bachofen, 
“Das Mutterrecht,” published in 1861. From Switzerland, Rous- 
seau, in the eighteenth century, brought a Romantic Movement 
into the world; from the same land, in the same century, No- 
verre came to renovate the ballet with the life-blood of ro- 
mance; in our own century Swiss physicians have made a ro- 
mantic religion out of psychoanalysis, much to the disgust of its 
founder. Similarly, it was from Switzerland, in the last cen- 
tury, that Bachofen came to bring the Romantic Movement into 
the origin of society, with his conception of a free, primitive 
community in which women ruled, for they alone were recog- 
nizable as parents. Mr. Westermarck here tells us that he had 
at first approached this question with a disposition to accept 
the sexual promiscuity of early Man. But the evidence failed 
to convince him even when writing the first edition of his “His- 
tory.” 

Now he has gone into the matter far more elaborately, 
devoting seven chapters to a careful examination of the facts 
and of the arguments based on them, and still maintains his for- 
mer position. With so powerful a presentation of the case 
against the theory of primitive promiscuity, it should no longer 
be possible for anyone to speak of that theory as “established.” 
It may be, however, that many will still be inclined to believe, 
though they cannot prove, that, improbable as actual promiscuity 
may have been, early Man often passed through a stage, un- 
like that which prevails alike among the apes and any highly 
civilized peoples, marked by complex marriage relationship, or 
some form of group-marriage. We must not assume that early 
Man was monogamous because the apes frequently are. It is 
even possible that, if he had been, he would have remained much 
nearer to the apes. A complex marriage system, binding to- 
gether a group of people, would not only constitute a valuable 
instrument for making associated progress in a still difficult 
world, but, without having any teleological end, it would form a 
highly important training in the discipline of the instincts and 
the development of the intelligence. Later, when other methods 
for seeking those ends became possible, the stress of circum- 
stance on the sexual instinct might well fall away and the later 
condition of Man in this respect again approach that which ex- 
isted in the root-stock from which Man sprang. That is possible 
to believe, though it is not at present possible to prove. 

There is another important question, here dealt with through 
two chapters, on which Mr. Westermarck has not completely 
succeeded in carrying conviction, and has now modified his 
statement in form, though not in substance. That is the ques- 
tion of exogamy, or the prohibition to marry within the group, 
which Mr. Westermarck very reasonably associated with, and 
explained by, the generally greater sexual attraction felt for 
persons outside one’s own domestic circle, and the consequent 


rarity of incestuous attraction. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Westermarck had placed the emphasis on the wrong side of this 
ambivalent attitude, and asserted the existence of an “instinct 
of aversion.” To that the present reviewer—while, as Mr. 
Westermarck remarks, strengthening his position—objected that 
there was no need to assume any such instinct, since the phe- 
nomenon in question is merely the negative aspect of the posi- 
tive facts of sexual attraction, only appearing as a pronounced 
“aversion” when it is definitely presented to the mind, and not 
instinctively. 

Now Mr. Westermarck drops the assumption of an “in- 
stinct of aversion,” and therewith the only serious objec- 
tions to his position fall away, though it is possible that he 
may even yet put the matter a little more clearly and positively, 
a little less negatively. He refers to a boy in Finland who made 
a distinction between the girls of his own school and other girls, 
the latter only being what he termed “real” girls. That boy was 
quite correct. There is no “aversion” from the women of one’s 
own group—far from it. But only the girl with whom one has 
not grown up from childhood, and become accustomed to, can 
ever be to us, in the truly sexual sense, a “real” girl. That is to 
say, she alone can possess those powerful stimuli to the sense of 
sexual desirability, never developed in the people one has grown 
unconsciously used to, which are essential to the making of a 
“real” girl. All this is bound up with the essential facts of sex- 
ual psychology in Man and lower animals alike, and there is 
good biological reason why it should be. How much Mr. Wester- 
marck gained by abandoning the “instinct of aversion” may be 
seen by the remarks of Freud, completely rejecting his original 
theory, which he here quotes. Freud states, quite truly, that 
psychoanalytically it is impossible to accept an “innate aversion” 
to incestuous feeling. That rejection is no longer to the point; 
the Westermarckian view, as now stated, becomes even more 
coherent than the Freudian, for Freud regards the infantile in- 
cestuous tendencies to which he attaches importance as violently 
repressed in later childhood, but it is far more plausible to argue 
that, in the healthily born, they die out naturally and normally 
under the usure of familiar life. Mr. Westermarck might have 
pointed out that, in our civilization, the occasional examples of 
truly passionate incestuous attraction which arise are nearly 
always between those persons who have been separated during 
the pubertal period, so that the dulling effect of familiar life on 
the development of sexual stimuli has been suspended. It is the 
simple, fundamental impulses of normal life which all our cus- 
toms and institutions and laws formulate and often emphasize. 
Human ingenuity sometimes molds them into extravagant shapes 
and camouflages them with fantastic designs, but it is the 
fundamental natural impulses beneath them which are the driv- 
ing force. 

This is what Mr. Westermarck in general clearly sees. He 
is thus easily able to refute Sir James Frazer’s rejection of 
his view. Frazer thinks that laws exist to forbid men to do the 
things their natural instincts incline them to do! Laws, it 
seems, are brought down to men, by the Mosaic method, from 
some inaccessible Sinai. Strange that so brilliant an in- 
vestigator, whose researches have often elucidated superstitions, 
should himself fall a victim to a superstition so gross! 

There is a temptation, before this great and fascinating “His- 
tory,” to linger over the problems the author seeks so carefully 
and learnedly to solve. It is indeed a varied panorama which 
is here spread before us. One never ceases to marvel over the 
endless modifications and elaborations and complexities into 
which the romantic and mighty human mind has successfully 
molded even so apparently simple and fundamental a biological 
fact as that of marriage. One cannot help wondering, also, 
what new and fantastic shapes await our marriage system in 
the future. For Man never stands still. When he begins to 
stand still he is dying. Yet, we may be sure, the more marriage 
changes in form the more obviously it will in substance remain 
the same thing. HAVELOCK ELLIS 
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F one should seek to tell the story of the United States from self. Indeed, the World War, as Mr. Perry lets us see, stag 


gered and bewildered him like so many others. It made no ap 


1850 to the present day in the biographies of a dozen Ameri- 


cans, this excellent and, in places, genuinely moving, life of peal to his finer natur Instead he threw mself into the 
Major Higginson would inevitably be among them. For, if preparedness movement, demanding in 1916 an army of 500,000 
unusually distinguished, the man’s career was typical of much “for service anywhere, whether on land or on the water and 
that was finest in the life of New England during the Civil War thus let Mexico see we are in earnest”—very different from t) 
and after. Indeed, the whole story of the development of the volunteer of 1464 who wanted to fly to th 1 of Mexico and 
Eastern United States from the simple anti-slavery period to expel the French from her soil and the 1 who in 1899 
the highly complicated modern civilization of a great country opposed our imperialism in the P} ‘ HH y the 
which bears so little resemblance to the Massachusetts of Major first to be eager for war with Germany and quits ntent w 
Higginson’s boyhood is here to be found, visualized through his its outcome, not apparently looking beyond t ft 
manifold activities, his keen interest in many phases of life, German militarism which he had, as a boy student Lyre 
and his boundless benefactions, notably to Harvard. It is a sub- learned to hate. 
ject so full of profound significance, so replete with dramatic All in all, Mr. Perry’s presentation of M r H 
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and industry. Major Higginson tell a large part of 
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occupations, labor-saving appliances have provided a constant 
increase in the per-capita supply of life-support. Yet during 
the period of the most marked increase in food-supply per 
capita, we have had the greatest rise in food prices. 

“The explanation of all this lies in the artificial distortion 
which is given to both supply and demand by commercialism. 
In the commercial world it is never the supply of the real pro- 
ducer which is balanced against the consumer's demand; it is 
that of the retail commercialist instead. In no case is the de- 
mand which reaches the producer that put forth by the Ultimate 
Consumer; it is that of the commercialist-employer, instead; 
and he passes on to the producer a mere fraction of the price 
paid by the consumer.” 

Interest and dividends are charged with a large part of the 
cost of commercialism. An investment is a forestalling of a pub- 
lic need. In making it, the investor takes a speculative risk, 
for which, in the common doctrine, he deserves reward if he 
has correctly foreseen what the public will want to buy. But 
no civilized community should permit any individual to assume 
such a risk or te profit by it, any more than we longer permit 
privateers to take a profitable part in warfare. 

Fully 95 per cent of all modern capital, by Mr. Reeve’s esti- 
mate, consists not of “stored-up labor,’ not of wages saved 
and invested, but of reinvested profits, interest, dividends, and 
surplus. For illustration, the members of the underwriting 
syndicate which formed the United States Steel Corporation 
in 1901 paid in $25,000,000, which sum was repaid to them in 
full through dividends during the first year. The entire worth 
of the Steel Corporation thenceforward—according to Mr. Car- 
negie’s figures it was at least $1,500,000,000 by 1919—represents 
money “confiscated” from the consumer in the form of high 
prices. Upon this vast sum the consumer must continue to pay 
interest indefinitely. 

The doctrine that interest must be based upon an original 
investment in stock and appliances has ceased to be even a 
now a frequent practice to issue common stock 
“of no par value.” What the purchaser of such stock buys is 
only a share in the profits which the corporation may be able to 
obtain from the consumer. “Every existing dollar’s worth of 
paper-title to commercial property in railroads, mills, factories, 
, dwellings, department-stores and petty retail shops 


alike has all been built up, as the decades passed, by this grad- 


pretense. It is 


’ 


warehouse 
ual but forcible annexation of the Ultimate Consumer’s surplus 

the surplus over all natural, actual, or even commercial return 
in commodities or service—in the name of and as the property 
of the seller. 

“The author challenges any business man to deny that, if he 
were employed upon an adequate salary to conduct all the trade 
of the land in his own line, protected in an absolute monopoly, 
yet not allowed to make profits—freed from the worries of com- 
petition, enjoying supplies brought to him in the same efficient 


manner, and employing labor fed in the same equitable way— 
he would not prefer it personally, would not be able to give 
better standardized service than now, and would not 
progress than 


} « . 
cine per, 


find opportunity and motive for more rapid 


Orthodox socialism and trades unionism are rejected by Mr. 
Reeve, because they take no account of the modern problem of 
distribution and the necessity of economic credit, and because 
the forcing up of the wage merely results in the more rapid rise 
of prices 

Upon the small investor and the young business man, rather 
than upon the wage-worker, he builds his hopes for the “con- 
sumeration” which must replace the commercial system of dis- 
The small investor must come to see that 
Prices 


tributing life-support. 
any interest-rate as small as 6 per cent is a dead loss. 
increase so rapidly that it is more thrifty to spend the dollar 
than to save it. Business men must learn that they make a 
bad bargain when they struggle for control in one industry, 
while abandoning to other commercialists their own rightful 
share in the ownership and enjoyment of every other property. 


Commercialism is obsolete, inefficient, and unjust, and must be 
replaced by economic democracy formed “somehow” upon the 
natural sovereignty of the Ultimate Consumer. Mr. Reeve has 
no method of procedure to lay down. He does, however, outline 
the following principles upon which Consumerism must be 
based: (1) The Ultimate Consumers will own all plant and 
stock, all producers working for public service at a publicly 
known wage or salary; (2) purchases will never be solicited; 
(3) no interest, dividends, or rent will be paid; (4) profits will 
never be divided, but will be used to expand facilities, accumu- 
late stocks, or cover variations in the market or supply; (5) gov- 
ernment will involve only questions of general policy. 

The immediate need is a wider discussion of the imminent 
dangers of commercialism—a discussion for which the profes- 
sional economists have failed to prepare us. 

It is the commercialists who are pushing us toward the crisis. 
Only the commercialists can lessen its evil consequences. And 
unfortunately Mr. Reeve’s book is hardly of the kind which will 
be widely read among a class addicted to Babson’s Reports and 
the American Magazine. RICHARD J. WALSH 





Heart of Africa 

Batouala. By René Maran. Paris: Albin Michel. 3 fr. 75. 
a novel by a Negro, to which was awarded the 1921 Gon- 

court Prize in France, is called by the publisher a “véritable 
roman négre.” But it is more than that. It is another of those 
successful ventures into the arts by which the modern Negro is 
managing to make himself heard above the melee in increasing 
numbers. It is a sign that as he grows in racial self-conscious- 
ness and pride, under the sting of white incomprehension and 
oppression, he can successfully employ literature as a means 
not only of “self-expression” but of race-expression. 

It is easy to read into the work of an exotic author too much 
exotic atmosphere, but in this case the Paris publisher was 
justified in calling this Negro romance véritable. It could not 
have been written by a man of any other blood. 

Anyone even superficially acquainted with the Negro as he 
reveals himself in America can detect in “Batouala” true Negro 
humor, with the authentic Negro quaintness; but more Negro 
still is the use of and delight in color. Sometimes it is rather 
dragged in for its own sake, though not to the novel’s harm. It 
is laid on with an exuiting brush—tropical, luxuriant. The 
strokes are broad, the contrasts bold. Reading “Batouala,” one 
is bound to recall examples of African art with its gusto for 
primary colors, its careless strength. 

And the book is fiercely, though naively, animal. The senses 
flourish and expand: sound, taste, sight, smell. M. Maran sees 
to it that we eat tremendous dishes to repletion; hear the tom- 
tom’s excitations; see the heat waves quivering on hill and 
plain; and smell goats, dogs, sweat, and excrement. Such, he 
asserts, is Equatorial Africa. If you have taken a dislike to 
him as guide, you had better turn back. Africa, especially that 
part under French administration, is, according to him, no place 
for the delicate. Batouala is the name of a great chief, the 
mokoundji of many villages. He is the hero. But in Africa at 
least, it seems, no husband is a hero to his wife. Yassiguindja, 
the wench, deceives him without shame, compounding iniquity 
with his enemy, Bissibingui. How Batouala meant to kill them 
both and why he failed comprises the novel, if novel you call it. 
The author makes no claim; he says the book is merely “une 
succession d’eaux-fortes.” 

What M. Maran thinks of the whites who govern his native 
country—or consume it, as he puts the matter—is evident. But 
he denies that his book is a polemic. “It does not accuse,” he 
says; “it records.” His preface, however, does not escape bitter- 
ness. Of his people in decimated Oubangui-Chari he remarks: 
“If they die of hunger by thousands, like flies, it is only be- 
cause one is developing their country”; and again: “They suffer 
but laugh that they suffer.” PHILLIPS RUSSELL 
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Drama 
Shaw and the Theater 


rT’ HE Theater Guild’s production of Bernard Shaw’ 
Methuselah” in a cycle of three performances reminds or 

of that heroic period of the Attic stage when trilogies or even 

tetralogies concerning the nature of men and of t 

selves were held to be the natural modes of theatric expré 

Such, too, was the spirit and purport of the cyclic my 

las 


the medieval theater. And every play, 


} Indeed, even tne n t 


naturalistic transcript from life, is a mystery play and d 


through the symbolism of the concrete, with the ultimate au: 

tions that confront the human mind. The popular theate ) 
bad and so immoral not because it is popular, but because it 

so cowardly and so trivial and seeks to alienate the drama 
from its grave, permanent, and natural function. We are neither 
Greeks nor Medievals. We cannot discuss the universe in term 
of wonders and theodicies; we must discuss it in terms of scien 


tific and philosophical ideas. Gocthe knew that and, knowing it, 


sc 


vrote “Faust,” the greatest of modern mystery plays; Shaw 


knows it and has written “Man and Superman” and “Back to 
Methuselah.” 

man and the universe. The names are different; the conceptual 
machinery is as different from the old as a high-power auto 


Here we have on the stage once more God and 


bile is from an ox-cart; the subject is the same essentially 
home to itself 


not to identify 


changeless one; the eternal theater has come 

To appreciate the magnificence of this fact is 
oneself uncritically with that metabiological doctrine which Shaw 
preaches. He has not abandoned the ratiocinative proc 
wholly for the creative imagination; he seeks a via media out of 
the chaos and tragedy of things. Thus he reveals finally, not 
like the author of “Faust,” an aspect of mortality so implicated 
in the nature of things that it can never be denied, 
resisted or repudiated, but a curious speculation that every tyro 
I And he 
does so in the service of an ultimate trend which the tradition in 
the minds of men will approve and their hourly practice negate. 
He projects the moral dualism of Paul into a cosmos scien- 
tifically conceived and turns that cosmos into a vast Protestant 
meeting-house in which the body of this death is sloughed off 
like a snake’s skin and the soul is saved. 

It matters little. The man is greater than his doctrine and 
the artist, after all, happily more powerful than the Neo-La- 
marckian. | 


however 


in a given field of knowledge can reduce to the absurd. 


Those are to be envied who read neither the book 
nor the preface to the book but see the five plays and receive, 
without any cold clarification of its ideas, the impact of the 
concrete and imaginative power of “Methuselah.” That power 
is brought out strongly by the production—an undertaking 
which, whether one considers the artistic courage and the eco- 
nomic risk or the intricacy of the problems of theatric crafts- 
manship involved, is clearly unparalleled in the history of the 
English-speaking stage. 

On the first of the three evenings the Guild produced “In the 
Beginning” and “The Gospel of the Brothers 
mixed character of “In the Beginning” made its projection a 
task of staggering difficulty. It is necessary to realize this 
difficulty to judge what has been done. Shaw’s Garden of Eden 
is mystical and primitive on the one hand; on the other he has 
not been content to lend it merely the implications of a symbol. 
It had to serve as the exposition of an almost rigid intellectual- 
Since, furthermore, he desired to make that sys- 


3arnabas.” The 


istic system. 
tem applicable to the whole temporal range of human life, Adam 
and Eve and Cain are not only primitive and mythical and sym- 
bolical but also contemporary. The beautiful figures of George 
Gaul and Ernita Lascelles may have struck one as too little 
massive and earth-rooted for one aspect of Shaw’s conception. 
But every aspect having to be somehow expressed, the slight 
emphasis on youth and plastic charm was necessary in the first 
act. The second suffers a little under this previous necessity. 
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International Relations Section 





Samoa and the United States 


\ Samoan policy of the United States, discussed in 
an article on Our Naval Autocracy in Samoa printed 
on another page of this issue of The Nation, has aroused 
controversy in this country and on the islands themselves. 
Certain documents which bear on the matter and which 
are referred to by Mr. Ripley in his article are printed be- 
low. Others, relating to the question of American sov- 
ereignty over Samoa, including a statement on the question 
of Mr. Hannum’s charges from Mr. Denby, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the treaties entered into by the United States 
with regard to Samoa, and excerpts from the report for the 
current year of the Governor of American Samoa, will be 
published in a later issue. 


American Law and Order 


ATIVE agitation of even an orderly nature is by the 
terms of this law made illegal. Even the protests 
against American naval rule published in the pages follow- 
ing would probably endanger the safety of the authors and 
signers. 
REGULATION CONCERNING OFFENSES AGAINST THE GOVERN- 
MENT AND THE CIVIL RIGHTS OF CITIZENS 
Be IT ENACTED BY THE GOVERNOR OF AMERICAN SAMOA, as fol- 
lows: 

1. If two or more persons conspire to overthrow, put down, 
or destroy by force the Government of the United States or the 
Government of American Samoa, or to oppose by force the 
authority thereof, or by force to prevent, hinder, or delay the 
execution of any of the laws of the United States or American 
Samoa, or by force to seize, take, or possess any property of the 
Government of the United States or the Government of Ameri- 
can Samoa, contrary to the authority thereof, they shall be 
fined not more than $2,500.00, or imprisoned not less than five 
years or more than twenty years, or both. 

2. Any person who shall by any act or words excite, or at- 
tempt to excite, disloyalty against the Government of the United 
States, or against the Government of American Samoa, or who 
shall excite, or attempt to excite, such hostility or ill-will be- 
tween different classes of the inhabitants of American Samoa as 
may be injurious to the public welfare, or who shall incite, en- 
courage, or procure, or attempt to incite, encourage, or pro- 
cure lawlessness, violence, or disorder in American Samoa, shall 
be fined not more than $2,000.00, or imprisoned not less than 
four years or more than sixteen years, or both. 


3. If two or more conspire to injure, 


threaten, or intimidate any citizen in the free exercise or en- 


persons oppress, 
joyment of any right or privilege secured to him by the laws 
of the United States, the laws of American Samoa, and the 
Samoan customs, or because of his having so exercised the 
same, they shall be fined not more than $1,500.00, or imprisoned 
not less than three years or more than twelve years, or both. 

1. If any Samoan chief, by reason of his rank or title, shall 
injure, oppress, threaten, subject to indignities, or intimidate 
any citizen of American Samoa in the free exercise or enjoy- 
ment of any right or privilege secured to him by the laws of the 
United States, the laws of American Samoa and the Samoan 
customs, or because of his having so exercised the same, he 
shall be fined not more than $500.00, or imprisoned not less than 
two years or more than eight years, or both. 


5. Any person who shall be guilty of any disobedience or re- 


sistance to, or any attempt to weaken the authority of, or pre- 
vent the execution of any lawful order of, the Governor, the 
Sceretary of Native Affairs, district governor, district judge, 
county chief, village chief, magistrate, or any other lawful offi- 
cial of the Government of American Samoa, or who shall inter- 
fere with any of said officials in the proper discharge of their 
duties, shall be fined not more than $300.00, or imprisoned not 
less than one year, or more than four years, or both. 

6. This Regulation shall take effect and come into force the 
4th day of January, 1921. 

Published and Exhibited at the Government Offices this, the 
4th day of January, 1921. 

WaLpo EvANs, Governor 


Samoan Grievances 


4 gee summary of Samoa’s grievances appearing below 
was compiled by Samuel 8S. Ripley, author of the arti- 
cle on Our Naval Autocracy in Samoa, and addressed by 
him to the President of the United States. The charges 
included in this document were made by Samoans, and in 
its final form the summary was submitted to an official 
committee of Samoan chiefs who gave it their sanction and 
selected Mr. Ripley as their authorized representative in 
matters arising between Samoa and the United States. 

That the naval officials rendered no account to the Samoan 
chiefs or people of the money collected from taxes, levied by 
naval officials upon the property of the inhabitants of the Samoan 
Islands, and poll taxes; that none of the money so collected had 
been expended in roads, beneficial to the people, nor in maintain- 
ing schools with suitable and efficient non-sectarian teachers, nor 
in the establishment of a system of internal improvements, nor in 
promoting agricultural, horticultural, or industrial enterprises, 
nor in the maintenance of efficient police regulations. That the 
majority of the naval officials displayed no interest in furthering 
the development of the islands and the advancement of the in- 
habitants. That no accounts of the disposition of the money col- 
lected by taxes levied during the naval administration had been 
published in the Samoan language, or otherwise made known 
to the chiefs and people, who had no knowledge or information, 
or means of acquiring knowledge or information respecting the 
disposition made of the money collected from native taxes, in- 
cluding poll taxes. 

That the naval officials failed to establish and enforce a suit- 
able and effective school system, or to provide suitable and effi- 
cient non-sectarian teachers to instruct Samoan children, cul- 
turally or vocationally, or in the English language, or in the 
form or system of government of the United States, and even 
failed to enforce educational regulations enacted by the Naval 
Commandant, as set forth in a so-called Codification of Naval 
Regulations, Laws, and Orders. That British textbooks were 
used in the schools and ideals inimical to American institu- 
tions were being inculcated upon the minds of the growing gen- 
eration. That untrained and inexperienced teachers were em- 
ployed, some of whom were unable to teach or speak the Eng- 
lish language correctly. That in the town of Ieone, the place 
containing the largest native population on the islands, there 
was no public school building, and the children of school age 
were compelled by some order or regulation made by the Com- 
mandant to attend sectarian schools and were instructed by 
sectarian teachers, notwithstanding that the so-called Codifica- 
tion of Naval Regulations, Laws, and Orders especially pro- 
vided for an elementary education on a vernacular basis, an in- 
termediate education on an American basis, and a secondary 
education, including manual training and instruction in agri- 
culture, and further provided for the building and maintenance 
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of school buildings and suitable houses for teachers, with suit- 
able tracts of land immediately around school buildings for play- 
grounds and for agricultural experiment stations for the stu- 
dents of the schools, and as gardens for the teachers. (In view 
of the fact that no attempt had been made to carry out these, 
as well as other, provisions of the codification, and to use the 
money collected from Samoan taxes to put said provisions into 
effect, it may be safely assumed that these were incorporated in 
the codification for the sole and only purpose of conveying the 
impression that the naval authorities were interested in the edu- 
cation and advancement of the Samoan people; however, they 
preferred to absorb the Samoan tax funds in payment of un- 
earned salaries to useless appointees.) 

That the only substantial road constructed by the naval 
officials consisted of a concrete road built within the naval sta- 
tion proper, which was of no value or service to the inhabitants 
of the islands. 

That no attempt has been made to instruct the people or the 
growing generation in horticultural or agricultural develop- 
ment, or vocationally, or to encourage the development of the 
natural resources of the islands. That no attempt has been 
made to drain the lowlands as in other tropical places under 
governmental supervision of the United States to eradicate the 
mosquito pest (which eminent physicians familiar with the con- 
ditions in Samoa claim is the source of the spread and propa- 
gation of the very prevalent scourge of elephantiasis). 

That no baseline had been established, so that the lands could 
be surveyed and the lines between respective owners definitely 
established. 

That young Samoan women and girls had been violated by 
naval officials and appointees, in direct violation of the penal 
regulations, and no attempt had been made to punish the of- 
fenders. 

That the immoral practices and personal conduct of many of 
the naval officials and their appointees tended to and did degrade 
and lower the morals of the growing generation of the islands, 
and destroyed all respect and confidence in them, not only 
by the Samoan chiefs, but by the Samoan people generally, and 
caused the Samoans to become distrustful of the naval offi- 
cials and appointees and of the good intentions of the United 
States Government. 

That the courts, secretaries, and clerks of the several naval 
departments of the islands had been and were dominated and 
controlled by persons who were exploiting the islands and the 
Samoan people for personal gain; that appeals, made to the 
Commandant to right the wrongs so inflicted and prevent others 
from being committed against the Samoan people, were totally 
disregarded and of no avail, notwithstanding that the chiefs of 
the islands had frequently appealed for justice, fair dealing, and 
morality. 

That the then Commandant of the navy, stationed at Samoa, 
ordered meetings of the hereditary chiefs, duly assembled to 
discuss the affairs of the several districts in accordance with 
Samoan laws and customs and in accordance with the provisions 
of the Naval Codification, to disband and forbade them to hold 
any other hereditary chiefs’ meetings. 

That the then Naval Commandant, having full knowledge of 
the wrongs, injustice, and immoral practices that had been per- 
petrated upon the Samoan people, ordered armed guards to sup- 
press meetings of the chiefs, who had lawfully and peacefully 
assembled to consider the grievances of their people and to pre- 
pare an appeal to the President of the United States to obtain 
redress (obviously arrogating to himself supreme authority on 
the islands and disregarding any rights that the United States 
Government—in distinction from the Navy Department—may 
have on the islands, as well as the Samoan Government, which 
has been recognized by the United States Government in solemn 
treaties, and totally disregarding the inherent rights and feel- 
ings of the Samoan people and the established policy and laws 
of the United States respecting the rights of all people under 
its jurisdiction). . . 


From the ‘‘Loyal’’ Chiefs 


, ee: following letter to the President and th 
of the Navy from thirty-nine Samoan chi 


ates the statements made in Mr. Ripley's documen 


apove, 


The Declaration addressed to the Secretary of 
the President of the United States pr 
and signed by the Samoan Chief wh 
of their own free will at I ayatoyo, Tutu 
July the twenty-seventh, the year of our J 
nine hundred and twenty-one r} I) 


herewith for the information of the 


Hamoa 
W EVA? . G ernor f 
Pours ‘ ‘ 
Pac } ( } 
TO THE SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STAt NAVY 


AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
YOuR EXCELLENCIES: 


We, the High Chiefs, Talking Chiefs, and ¢ f 
ican Samoan Islands, hereby extend to ] 
and salutations. We wish to expres to Your FE 
great appreciation and our satisfaction 
of our political and financial affairs, wh 
and graciously conducted under the dire f 
States Navy Department since the year 190) VW 
fully the many things that have been done f 


period, and the kindness of the officers that 
to govern us. We are especially 
Governor and his staff are now doing for u 


terest that they are showing in our welfar: 


We are satisfied and pleased with all t) le 
the Board of Assessors appointed to inve 
had been cause of misleading the mir f t 
Samoa and in their attitude toward the Goverr 
past. 


We are entirely satisfied with the construct 
and the formation of the Government of American 
the beginning to the present time. 

We accepted of our own full knowledge and 
guided under the Navy Department of the great G 
the United States of America. We agree that t} 
ministration be continued in the same manner 
American flag was first hoisted over the Islands of 
Manua. 

We have agreed with our full consent and knov 
decisions and deliberations by the chiefs during 
be disregarded and forgotten. We also petition ¢ 
ments, petitions, and all other matters that may 
on behalf of the Samoan people, shall be di 
ing only when such documents as this are proper 
the representative chiefs of American Samoa and 
the Governor of American Samoa. 

We request herewith, with our full knowledgs 
that the petition presented to you, signed by S 


disregarded in all its respect We also wish t 


he is not one of the class of the hereditary rankir 


Samoa. 
selow, we, the representative chiefs of Ameri 
tach our personal signatures to this petition, and « 
one of us offer to the Creator our earnest pray 
health, happiness, and success, in the offices to wh 
recently come. 
Very respectfully, 


(Names of thirty-ni 
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A Counter-Blast 
. letter from the thirty-nine chiefs supporting 


American rule in Samoa was immediately followed by 
another message signed by 344 chiefs, supporting Mr. 
charges and repudiating the letter of the minority. 


Ripley Ss 


TUTUILA, AMERICAN SAMOA, 
Paco Paco, AuGusT 6, 1921 


To His EXCELLENCY, THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE HONORABLE, THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

Sirs: We, the High and Hereditary Chiefs and Talking Chiefs 
of American Samoa, being the duly constituted representatives 
of the great majority of the people of American Samoa and con- 
stituting the Samoan Government, greet your Excellencies most 
heartily. We unanimously beg to inform your Excellencies that 
as such representatives of the Samoan people, we strongly con- 
demn, oppose, reject, and object to the petition, or rather proc- 
lamation, which was recently issued by the Commandant of 
American Samoa. In the aforesaid proclamation it is urged 
that everything we petitioned for in the petition addressed last 
year to the President of the United States and the Secretary of 
the Navy, and everything we petitioned for in later documents 
up to the present time, be disregarded, stating that we are well 
satisfied with the government as now conducted here. 

This is false and a lie; we, therefore, pray your Excellencies 
to pay no attention to that proclamation issued by Commandant 
W. Evans. But we urgently request you to consider and act 
upon the information and statement in Samuel Ripley’s petition, 
since it is the true and genuine statement of the real Samoan 
chiefs constituting the Samoan Government. Samuel Ripley is 
our designated representative and interpreter, the only true and 
lawful attorney of us, the High and Hereditary Chiefs and Talk- 
ing Chiefs of the Samoan Government, and we have previously 
given him full power and authority to represent us in the United 
States of America, either by his personal appearance or by his 
genuine signature affixed to any written documents of whatever 
kind or nature, relating or appertaining to the affairs of Ameri- 
can Samoa, and we do here and now confirm and ratify all that 
he has heretofore done for the Samoan Government, and by 
these presents do ratify and confirm all that he shall do for the 
Samoan people and Government. 

Having expressed our hopes for the future welfare, happiness, 
and well-being of the Samoan people in the communication 
signed by Samuel Ripley, and presented to your Excellencies, 
we beg of you to right the grievous wrongs and the injustice 
practiced upon us by certain officers and officials of your Navy. 

The proclamation issued by the Commandant, as you will ob- 
serve, contained the signatures of only a few chiefs. Many of 
these were formerly true to the interests of the Samoan people 
and Government and signed our former petition, addressed last 
vear to the President and the Secretary of the Navy, but they 
have become discouraged and have been so intimidated by naval 
officers that they have given up hope. Others whose signatures 
are affixed to that proclamation were compelled by our present 
naval governor to sign his proclamation by threats and force. 

There are a few improvements being undertaken here this 
vear, one road is under construction, a few schoolhouses are in 
building, and there are some improvements in sanitation, show- 
ing how true the statements in Samuel Ripley’s communication 
to you were, and we ask you to consider and act favorably upon 
all other matters in that communication you received from him, 
in which he set forth conditions as they exist, based upon actual 
facts and evidence furnished by the High and Hereditary Chiefs 
and Talking Chiefs who recently signed the proclamation issued 
by the Commandant. 

We again ask your Excellencies and all who have any over- 
sight of conditions in these Islands, to consider and act favor- 
ably upon the communications or papers addressed to you by 
Samuel Ripley, and we again confirm the power and authority 


previously given to him. To this, we, the majority of the High 
and Hereditary Chiefs and the Talking Chiefs of American 
Samoa, constituting the Samoan Government, affix our signa- 
tures, according to the villages in which we reside. 

Respectfully, (Names of 344 chiefs) 


Kind Words from the United States 


GNORING the protests of the 344 Samoan chiefs, the 

Secretary of the Navy and the President dispatched 
the following messages to the “High Chiefs, Talking Chiefs, 
and Chiefs” of American Samoa in answer to the repre- 
sentations of friendship contained in the repudiated letter 
of the thirty-nine chiefs, transmitted by Captain Evans. 


PROCLAMATION 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
Paco PAGo 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
November 22, 1921 

The following letters from the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Navy, addressed to the High Chiefs, 
Talking Chiefs, Chiefs, and Samoan people, transmitted to them 
through the Governor, are herewith published. 

These letters from the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Navy are in reply to the petition drawn up by 
the High Chiefs, Talking Chiefs, and Chiefs of American Samoa 
at the Government House, Pago Pago, July 27, 1921, and trans- 
mitted by them through the Governor to the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Navy. 

W. Evans, Captain United States Navy, 
Governor 


FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


To THE High CHIEFS, TALKING CHIEFS, AND CHIEFS OF THE 
AMERICAN SAMOA ISLANDS 
GREETINGS: 

We are highly pleased to receive your greetings and saluta- 
tions conveyed to us by your honorable Governor. 

We appreciate especially your expressions of satisfaction and 
contentment with the form of government and the construction 
and administration of the laws of American Samoa and the in- 
terest of the Government in the material and spiritual welfare 
of yourselves and your people. 

We are proud and gratified to note your realization of the 
good faith of the Government of American Samoa and of the 
Navy Department of the United States and to learn directly 
from you, in a document of great importance signed by your 
own hands, of your full consent to and acceptance of govern- 
mental guidance by the Navy Department of the United States; 
and further to learn that the unrest and agitation of last year 
should be and have been relegated to the dust-bin of forgotten 
things. 

We congratulate you on your conserved health and returning 
prosperity, and renew our greetings and assurances to you, the 
High Chiefs, Talking Chiefs, and Chiefs, and through you, to 
the people of American Samoa. 

All of which we transmit to you through him who is at one 
and the same time your representative and our own, the Gov- 
ernor of American Samoa. 


October 10, 1921 EDWIN DENBY 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


To THE H1cH CHIEFS, TALKING CHIEFS, CHIEFS, AND PEOPLE OF 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GREETINGS: 
With pleasure I have received and read your salutatory epistle 
carrying your heartfelt sentiments of trust and loyalty. 
With particular interest I observe that your letter is couched 
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“‘The only true history is that little scrap of our own time which 
we can tell because we see it and feel it and know it. Definitive 
truth is already a dead truth and written history a cemetery.’’ 


AFTER THE WAR 


London—Paris—Rome—Athens—Prague—Vienna—Budapest— 
Bucharest—Berlin—Sofia—Coblenz— New York —Washington 


Colonel Repington 


Better than any description the extracts below give the flavor of this continuation of th: 
diary, of which one critic said: “Years hence it will be quoted as Evelyn and Pepys are quoted 


DIPLOMACY 


Lord Hardinge t 


id me the story 





successful intervention here in the 4 

French dispute. He had been in Engl: ) 

three weeks’ leave, and on July 7 é 

asleep in his garden at 3 P. M., when his 
butler announced that Lord Curzon wanted 
him on the telephone. He went in and C 
told him that a break with France was im- 
minent and that both sides were talking in 
such a strain as to render a rupture almost 
inevitable. The French were set on sending 


French division to Upper Silesia 
repared to act without a Suprem« 
Council if we opposed them. C. then asked 
H. to come up to London at once to talk it 
all over with him, and to go over to Paris 


another 
and were p 


with a despatch for Briand. H. duly ar- 
rived in London at 7 P. M. and at once saw 
Curzon. After taking stock, said that 
there was no cause for alarm; that he felt 
sure that he could settle the whole dispute 
with Briand in twenty-four hours : 
edded that all, of course, depended on the 


instructions which he received, but if they 


were moderate he might pull through H 

left next morning for Paris. The instrue- 
tions followed him, and he spent two hours 
reading them and _ converting them into 


sriand. had also 


French before he saw He 
thought of a formula to help Briand out, 
and thought that it was more a face-saving 


business than anything else. 


When he saw Briand, he 
once “Well, you are nice 
go away and then send 


attacked him a 
people to let me 
bombshells to Lon- 


don. Of course if you want a bre yu 
can one. We are not going to : Ww 

new French division to go to Silesina—if you 
do not continue on the Supreme Council we 
shall’”’—and so on. Then he read h in- 
structions, which were moderately worded, 
and presented his formula. Briand accepted 
the formula and said that he preferred to 
put it forward as his own to his Cabin: 

Which he did, and they accepted it unani- 
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in your own language and expressions and is signed by your 
own free and untrammeled hand. 

With profound satisfaction I discern the note of restored con- 
fidence in your Government and of faith in the future develop- 
ment of your fair land under its administration. 

With especial pride in our institutions I perceive and accept 
your willingness to continue in cooperation with and under the 
guiding hand of our Navy Department and the Governor who 
is both my personal coadjutor and our mutual representative. 

With abiding faith in your honor and integrity; with sym- 
pathetic participation in your difficulties as well as in your 
successes; with genuine interest in your advancement; and with 
the hearty wish that you may in peace and quietness pass your 
days; 

I renew my greetings to you, the High Chiefs, Talking Chiefs, 
Chiefs, and people of American Samoa. 


October 10, 1921 WARREN G. HARDING 


‘To Whom it May Concern’’ 


HE document printed below was received on December 
28, 1921, by Mr. Ripley, who describes in his article 
the circumstances of its origin. 
To Att WHom Ir May CONCERN, GREETING: 

WHEREAS, Great dissatisfaction prevails and has for a long 
time prevailed among a very large majority of the High Chiefs, 
Talking Chiefs, Chiefs, and people of Tutuila and Manua, 
Samoa, with the governmental policy adopted and followed by 
naval commandants detailed to the naval station, Tutuila, styl- 
ing themselves governors, and assuming the power to enact and 
enforce laws, rules, and regulations for the Samoan Government 
and the Samoan people; and 

WHEREAS, Numerous protests have heretofore been addressed 
to the President of the United States and the Secretary of the 
Navy protesting against the governmental policy and autocratic 
rule of the Naval Commandant styling himself governor, which 
have been disregarded; and 

WHEREAS, Many of the chiefs and people of Samoa have been 
and are now imprisoned, and others have been arrested and 
fined for protesting directly to the Naval Commandant against 
the governmental policy adopted and enforced; and 

WHEREAS, The chiefs and people of Tutuila and Manua, 
Samoa, are forbidden to assemble to consider Samoan affairs 
and the welfare of the people and the growing generation, and 
to petition the President and Secretary of the Navy for redress 
by orders issued by the Commandant styling himself governor; 
and 

Wuereas, The only means we have of so doing is to appoint 
and commission some person to act for us and in our behalf in 
preparing and presenting to the President of the United States 
and Congress and the Secretary of the Navy our grievances 
and wishes respecting Samoan affairs; 

Now, therefore, We, the undersigned High Chiefs, Talking 
Chiefs, Chiefs, and people of Tutuila and Manua, Samoa, hereby 
duly constitute, appoint, and commission Fanene and Soliai to 
act for us and each of us in all matters having to do with the 
political and governmental affairs of Tutuila and Manua, Samoa, 
with full power and authority, in our name and for us, indi- 
vidually and collectively, who have signed this document, to pre- 
pare and sign for us and with our own proper names all such 
documents and papers as may be requisite, necessary, and 
proper to present any and all matters having to do with the 
political and governmental affairs of the said Samoan Islands, 
and address the same to the President of the United States, the 
Congress of the United States, or any of the committees thereof, 
and the Secretary of the Navy, and such other Departments and 
Bureaus of the United States as may be necessary and proper, 
with full power and authority to employ counselors and at- 
torneys-at-law and such other person or persons as they may 


deem best to aid and assist them in carrying out the powers 
and authority hereby conferred upon them, and in obtaining re- 
dress for wrongs committed against the Samoan people and 
relief from naval absolutism now controlling these Islands and 
the inhabitants thereof, and to enter into agreements to pay and 
pay a reasonable compensation to those whom they may employ 
to assist them. 

Giving and Granting unto the said Fanene and Soliai full 
power and authority to do and perform all and every act and 
thing whatsoever requisite and necessary to be done in and 
about the premises as fully to all intents and purposes as we 
might or could do, if personally present and acting; and we and 
each of us hereby undertake to ratify, confirm, and approve 
everything which the said Fanene and Soliai or those whom they 
may employ to assist them under the power hereby conferred 
upon them shall do or purport to do in virtue of these presents. 
Provided always that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued or considered as revoking the power and authority here- 
tofore conferred upon Samuel S. Ripley to act for and in be- 
half of the committee of Samoan chiefs; and we and each of us 
hereby ratify and confirm all that the said Samuel S. Ripley and 
C. S. Hannum, chosen by said Samuel S. Ripley and the commit- 
tee of chiefs as the attorney for the committee of chiefs, have 
done and performed under the authority so conferred upon them 
by said committee of Samoan chiefs, and by the 344 chiefs sign- 
ing a document dated August 6, 1921; and we and each of us 
hereby fully authorize and empower the said Samuel S. Ripley 
and the said C. S. Hannum to continue in the efforts undertaken 
by them in behalf of the Samoan Government and people; and we 
and each of us hereby authorize, empower, and direct the said 
Fanene and Soliai in exercising the power and authority hereby 
conferred upon them, to confer with and act with the said Sam- 
uel S. Ripley and the said C. S. Hannum, and such other person 
or persons as the said Samuel S. Ripley may suggest. In the 
event the said Fanene and Soliai be imprisoned or punished or 
otherwise prevented by the naval authorities on these Islands 
from carrying out the power and authority hereby conferred 
upon them, or for any other reason or cause are incapacitated 
from acting, or decline or refuse to act for any cause or reason 
whatsoever, then and in that event, we and each of us hereby 
constitute, appoint, and commission Samuel S. Ripley, of Rich- 
mond, California, to act for us and each of us, in any and all 
matters herein conferred upon Fanene and Soliai, as fully and 
completely to all intents and purposes as the said Fanene and 
Soliai might or could do under the power and authority con- 
ferred upon them by this document. 

Being denied the right to assemble in numbers by orders of 
the Naval Commandant, we, IN WITNESS WHEREOF, have sub- 
scribed our names both to the Samoan original and to the Eng- 
lish translation attached to and made a part thereof, when 
presented to us during the months of November and December, 
1921, and January, 1922. 

(Signed by 971 Samoans, including the 344 Chiefs, 
according to the villages in which they reside) 





Contributors to This Issue 

SAMUEL S. Ripley is the grandson of an American who 
established himself in Samoa and married a native. 
Mr. Ripley’s father also married a Samoan but main- 
tained his American citizenship as has Mr. Ripley him- 
self. 

Epwarp RICHARDS is a professional forester with head- 
quarters in New York City. 

HAVELOCK ELLIS is an Englishman who turned from the 
practice of medicine to scientific writing and whose 
books on the question of sex have given him world 
eminence. 

The other contributors to this issue have written pre- 
viously for The Nation. 
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“It is the worst winter since the war. Death and violence and dis- 
ease are ready to invade the city and claim the streets where Mozart 
and Haydn and Schubert and Beethoven and Strauss found inspiration 
and gave to the world its liveliest music. Violence and death will come 
without any of the redeeming idealism of a constructive social revolu- 
tion. The people who have given to Vienna its indescribable charm are 
caught in a kind of golden doom from which there is no escape and 
are facing the future with what fortitude only those privileged to live 
among them can understand. I sometimes wonder whether people who 
live comfortably in steam-heated apartments and who go to hear the 
Eroica Symphony ever realize what the demoralization and destruction 
of this gracious civilization mean.” 


From a lett 
American in Vir 


One hundred American dollars are worth a million Kronen today. No- 
where dees your dollar go further. 


The Quakers, through whom the American Relief Committee for Sufferers 
in Austria, Anton Wedl, Chairman, distribute, maintain a herd of 600 cows 
that gives milk to 30,000 Vienna babies daily; they give relief to professors, 
doctors, artists, and workers in need; in the Quaker homes thousands of 
underfed children are nursed back to health. 

What will you do to help 


VIENNA 


MR. EMIL FISCHL, Treasurer, 
American Relief Committee for Sufferers in Austria, 


20 Vesey Street, New York City. 


~ 


Dear Sir: Please find enclosed $ccciccccscccae to be used for the needy men, women and « 


of Austria. 


ee ne ee ree 


N. 3-15-22 ee re ee 
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IDEA 


A Vision of Social Justice 


By 
Arthur C. Holden 
H iccount of the methods and : 
I the settlement is most 


and discriminating 


ults merit the consideration 

of everyone who would accomplish 
mething toward building up the , 

nation.”—Robert A. Woods of the 


End House, Boston. 





$2.50 at all bookstores ‘ 
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OUTWITTING OUR 
NERVES 


By JACKSON, M.D., and SALISBURY 


The most cheerful and helpful book on 


GERMAN BOOKS ™W ors 


Large, Representative Stock, at 


BEYER’S BOOKSHOP 
| 207 FULTON ST., Opp. Terminal, Upstairs, NEW YORK 








. ; THAT BOOK YOU WANT! We have 1,000,000 
health published in recent years. Doctors | (ccctind-rospund coe ee Sa reer ls ia 
are prescribing its reading as better than | approval. Al BOOKS. Catalogues free. 
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medicine in many cases. Now in its 26th eae yee aly s = vie Foyles, 121 Charing Cross 
thousand. Price $2.50. ne ee 
Published by THE CENTURY CO., Beit S EM 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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New York City. 
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wA SUMMER CRUISE. 


AROUND ® 
= THE MEDITERRANEAN © 
Ss 


IFE’S full measure has not 
been reached without a share 

of travel. Seeing other scenes and | 

other people—each with some mes- | 
sage, is a most necessary part of 

education. The supreme oppor- | 
tunity of pleasurable, worthwhile 
travel is offered in our cruise-tour 

by specially chartered new and | 
superb Cunard-Anchor Liner 
“Tuscania”’ sailing from New York 
July 5th, returning September 6th. 


Well - planned itineraries — long 
glorious Summer days spent cruis- 
ing or on leisurely and interesting 
shore excursions. 
Option to return via North Atlantic. There 
are various programs for visiting PAL- 
ESTINE — ROME — the PASSION 
PLAYS at OBERAMMERGAU — dif- 
ferent parts of Northern Europe including 
PARIS (Battlefields), LONDON, etc. | 
Inclusive Fares from $600 
For Full Particulars Apply 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, New York 
| Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
Los Angeles Montreal Toronto Vancouver 
| 150 Offices Throughout the World 











Jefferson Davis Letters 


Wanted by 
The Mississippi Department of Ar- 
chives and History, The Capitol, 
Jackson, Miss. 
Copies of Davis letters in collectors’ 
hands, not for sale, will be appreciated. 
Letters wanted for “Letters, Papers and 
Speeches of Jefferson Davis” in course 
of preparation for publication. 


DuNBAR Rowtanp, LL.D., Director. 
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67 West 37TH Street, pet. 5TH & 6TH AVENUES 
The Only Russian Restaurant in New York 
TABLE D'HOTE LUNCHEON AND DINNER 
Russian Afternoon Tea Russian Muzic 
Also A la Carte Open till 1 A. HM. 


rFyNO RENT in New Rochelle, May Ist, for summer 
[ or term of years, furnished house, commodious 
small family. Hot water heat, 
electricity and gas. Box 


garage, 
138, 








TO RENT 


A FEW CHOICE CFFICES 


especially attractive to Lawyers 


DEFLATED RENTS ; 


EVENING POST BLDG. 


Near Woolworth Building and 
Hudson Terminal 





See Superintendent on premises or 
address Garrison Realty Company, 
20 Vesey Street. } 
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Did You Read 


How France and Germany got together on rebuilding? 


What the first American relief party wanted Hoover to do? 
The Navy’s own secret account of U. S. intrigue in Haiti? 
2 


How Gandhi persuades Indians to forget their caste 


7 


Details of Japanese thefts in northern Asia 


All these stories have been published, with documentary proof, in recent issues of The Nation, as we 
eign correspondence and articles by: 


Bertrand Russell Anatole France Andreas Latzko 
J. A. Hobson Henri Barbusse Rudolf Breitscheid 
Sir Horace Plunkett Romain Rolland Paxton Hibben 
Roger Casement Lajpat Rai George Chicherin 


Short-sighted international policy is wrecking Europe and paralyzing America. For a realistic understanding 
of the events you need The Nation. You can have also “A Revision of the Treaty,’ by J. M. Keynes, thy 
man whose picture of the dismal three making “peace” at Paris became a world classic, and who now plays wicked 
havoe with Allied post-armistice policy. 


THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
I enclose $5.50, for which kindly send me The Nation for one year and a copy of J. M. Keynes’s book, “A Revision of the 


Treaty.” 


| Se Te ee ee ee ee eT PETE COHORT TRE OTT TE TE TOE eT 
Canadian postage 50 cents extra. Foreign postage one dollar extra. 
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ever Before 
You Need 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


What has been the lasting heritage of the war? In brief, a nation of keener thinking, knowledge-demanding people. The 
war has had a profound effect on the 100,000,000 inhabitants of this country. It has carried their interests from the town or 
city in which they live across the water into foreign countries, to every part of the world. They have become no longer 
content to know only their neighbor across the street, but they want to learn of their neighbors in all nations of the earth. 
The war created in the people a thirst for knowledge, world wide in compass. The war instilled in the people the habit of 
thinking broadly in world wide terms, of wanting information on subjects they never dreamed of before, of thinking more 
deeply on the problems of the day. Over the three years since the war, during the political, social, economic adjustment 
in this peer this habit of the people has grown stronger and stronger until there has never been manifest such eagerness 
for knowledge as there is today. 

Where can people find the means to satisfy this demand for knowledge? The greatest reservoir of knowledge in exist- 
ence, authoritative and comprehensive, is the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the most widely known, the most esteemed—the 
resource of thousands of men and women, seekers of knowledge in every generation for a century and a half. It is the book 
of the hour. 


. . . . . . . 
How shall America readjust her indus- The Britannica in Women’s Affairs 
trial conditions? Is the present League of 
Nations likely to succeed? Is the fall of The Enc yclor aedia Britannica gives to the woman fundamental informa- 
he Bolshevi . “a R a - > tion on pol s, on economics, child welfare, domestic science, on foods and 
the Bolshevist regime in Kussia imminent: their relative values, on hygiene, sanitation, home decorations, furniture, 
Will Germany fulfill its treaty obligations? rugs and furnishings. As an educational influence the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is supreme. As an aid to children in school it is indispensable to 
By means of the exhaustive articles in the Lee ypaedia Britannica on supplement, interpret and broaden their knowledge on the subjects which 
economics, ind , politics, government, labor and capita] you will be able they are studying. 
to obtain oO insig it the blems f culen rhe Britannica will 
enlighten you on such timel pics as prohibition, suffrage, tariffs, currency, 


atasaene, Gnunmeachadians nl mamenadiens eammaneale Printed on the Famous India Paper 


I I 
These sets are printed on the genuine India paper—the beautiful, light, 
A T Ch f K ] d strong, thin but opaque sheet which has proved an ideal medium on w hich to 
reasure est o nowile ge print the Encyclopaedia Britannica, because it makes this great work more 
The Britannica is a complete library of knowledge on every subject. It compact, much more convenient to handle and more inviting to read. 
itann ‘ { ibrary 10 t ; 
discusses in a way that you can understand every branch of science, industry, ? 
literature, art, religion, inventions and engineering; history and race develop- M ] C BI d 
ment; war and peace; architecture, astronomy, chemistry, sociology, educa- al oupon Oo ay 
>a TY } tricity reolog ne reo” lv nography , ) 3ics . . . 
po ee, eee Genoese, © id = rn phy, bi ag os oe, and I ~ : Mail to Sears, Roebuck and Co, today the attached coupon with your 
You and your fan will nd - oi vhs = ica ah era ec ome Ip ' n name and address and we will send you, without charge, postpaid, our 128- 
ans ver tot i hund red a uestior : whi i ry ¢ ay come ‘to yom oe _ to page illustrated booklet, which will give you full information-about the Bri- 
your wite s ang cnt ren “s mine Ss, it wee give you more precise information tannica and what it will mean to you and yours to have such a great work 
than you can get ‘~m any other source in your home; also, how we are able to sell it to you at so low a price on 


such liberal terms of payment. 
29 Volumes 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
30,000 Pages Seay Please —s me, Eostoete, veer entrained _ a 
giving full information about the Encyclopaedia Britannica. so tell me 
44,000,000 Words what I will nave tow for oon of the Handy Volume issue of the 
Britannic rinte ze 2 yaper. 
500,000 References ritannica printed on genuine India paper 
Complete Latest Edition ‘acbnea étcbheressqneiendioawaanen 


You Pay in Small Monthly Payments seecssssoesorsceseeees 











If you are ready to subscribe now, write an order on a neseees , anna nereedenseimasbenitiianiili 
piece of paper and mail with a dollar bill and we will 


give your order prompt attention. SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO , 
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